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EDITORIAL ROUNDUP 


THE COVER—Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, a sister 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, prime minister of India’s present pro- 
visional government, was chairman of the Indian delegation 
to UN. In the present Indian provisional Indian govern- 
ment, she holds the portfolio of Minister of Local Govern- 
ment in Health. It was Madame Pandit who led the successful 
assault upon the color line in the UN Assembly. So effective 
were her attacks upon Smut’s attempt to annex South-West, 
Africa that the Assembly voted down the South African 
proposal by a two-thirds vote. ‘“‘We oppose racial dis- 
crimination on two counts,” she said; “because it is against 
the principles and purposes of the United Nations Charter, 
and because it is bound to sow the seeds of future conflict. 
The discriminatory laws we oppose affect not only Indians 
but Negroes as well.” 
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JACOB PANKEN (“A Northern Judge Looks at the 
South,” page 42) is judge in the Domestic Relations Court, 
New York City. He has long been active in civic move- 
ments and liberal politics. 
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BOOKS BY NEGRO AUTHORS IN 1946 
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WILLIAM C, (“Bill’?) LANE (Artistry by Tatum,” page 
43) lives in Jackson, Michigan. This is his first contribu- 
tion to The Crisis. 
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i) ARTHUR B. SPINGARN (“Books by Negro Authors in 
e T 1946,” page 45) is president of the NAACP. One of his 
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i Mr. Spingarn’s reviews have been a regular annual feature 
2.50 since its first appearance in February, 1937. 
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ing,” page 47) is director of community services of the 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Lecated in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


College of Liberal Arts College of Dentistry 
Graduate School School of Religion 
School of Music College of Medicine 
School of Law Summer School 
College of Pharmacy School of Social Work 


School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS — R.0.T.C. — STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 


365 Teachers @ 
12,699 Alumni @ 


4.680 Students 
26 Buildings 





Registration 


WINTER QUARTER..._._._.....January 3, 1947 
SPRING QUARTER.________ March 25, 1847 


For Announcements and permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


Thorough Secretarial Training 
FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Day and Evening Sessions—Individual Instruction 


APPROVED FOR TRAINING VETERANS 

27 Month Course—Business Administration & Accounting 

84 Weeks Course—Executive Secretarial 

@4 Weeks Course—Medical 
w Course—8r 


Secretar 
. See’y. (Adult re-Edueation) 
. Executive fer Men 
oneral a. & Machines 


y—Pre-College 
tarial 
phie-Persenne! 
Course—High School & College Preparatory 
Musie Course—Volee Culture—Plane & Romance 
Languages 
Beginners & Advanced Students Accepted. Free 


Make Reservations NOW for new terms beginning >— 
Sept. 10-16, Oct. 1-6, Jan. 29, April 2-8, June I6 
WRITE THE REGISTRAR—Catalog “A” 
€27-629 South Broad St., Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania 
Telephone PEanypacker §-2935 
RB RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, President 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 

<— 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


and Diplemas in Commercial Dietetics, 
WNerse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans 
Graduate Study ¢ Summer Schoo! ¢ Veterinary Medicine 
P. D. PATTERSON, President 


For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 


AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION 


HOME ECONOMICS 















College and 
School News 


Tue Fisk UNiversity Student Coun- 
cil and student body have elected thir- 
teen undergraduates to the national 
roster of Who’s Who Among Students 
in American Universities and Colleges. 
They are: Florence Hortense Brashear, 
Katherine Willis Crosby, Martina Julia 
Creuzot, Olive Venice Edwards, Martha 
Zenia Flowers, Goldie Gibson, Lenora 
Gwendolyn Lafayette, Anita Clarice 
Steele, Alvin Cooper, William Edward 
Demby, Frank Jefferson Lanier, Robert 
Lee, Jr., and Inman Hale Moon. Ap- 
proved by the college faculty, the 
names of the honored students and 
their biographical data will appear in 
the 1946-47 edition of the well-known 
publication. The students are selected 
on the basis of high scholarship and 
participation in extra-curricular acti- 
vities. 

Elmor Schoettle, pianist, gave a re- 
cital of works by Bach-Liszt, Schumann, 
and Beethoven on Sunday, December 
1, in Fisk Memorial Chapel. 

Members of the Fisk University Vet- 
erans Club are organizing the Beta 
Chapter of Gamma Iota Alpha, na- 
tional veterans fraternity, it was an- 
nounced today by C. R. Landers, presi- 
dent of the club, composed of nearly 
100 Fisk ex-G.I.’s. Founded in 1945, the 
fraternity is active in an educational 
program devoted to the economic, po- 
litical and social assimilation of veter- 
ans into society. Continuing the demo- 
cratic traditions under which its mem- 
bers fought, Gamma Iota Alpha has 
opened its doors to students of all races 
and creeds. Over 30,000 white and Ne- 
gro veterans have already become afh- 
liated with the organization. 


Gifts and pledges of $508,000 to 
BRANDIEs UNIVERSITY, America’s first 
secular educational institution under 
Jewish auspices, were reported in De- 
cember by Julius Silver, treasurer of 
The Albert Einstein Foundation, Inc., 
sponsoring body of the university. 

At the same time, Mr. Silver made 
public three gifts to the Foundation to- 
taling $255,000. These were donated 
as follows: $105,000 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen L. Goldfine of New York City; 
$100,000 by Israel Rogosin, of Beaunit 
Mills, New York City; and $50,000 by 
Abraham Shapiro, of A. Shapiro, Inc., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


“ The daily and Negro press gave an 
aggregate of 13,208 inches distributed 
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Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master Degree 
School of Library Service 
Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


1886 * FRANKFORT KENTUCKY + 1947 
CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASS A COLLEGE 
Degrees offered in 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS — ENGINEERING 


For information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Virginia Union University 
Richmond, Va. 

Class "A" College with Bachelor's 

Degrees in: 
Education 
Social Science Naturlal Science 
Languages Religious Ed. 

Graduate School of Religion offering B. D. 


Degree. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information write to the 
President or Dean of College 


Business 





GAMMON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


The outstanding Negro Theological Seminary 
in America for the training of ministers 
and other Christian workers 


COURSES OF STUDY 

1. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, and open to college grad- 
uates. 

2. Those leading to the degree of Master of 
Religious Education, and oper to women 
college graduates. 

3. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Religious Education, and open to 
women who have had at least two years 
of college training, and who desire to be 
trained for Christian Service. 

4. The Department of Missions provides 
training for men and women for se: 
in the Foreign Missionary Field. 


« 
For further information write: 
PRESIDENT J. W. HAYWOOD 

Gammon Theological Seminary 
9 McDonough Boulevard, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 





CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCH 
Accountancy, ties, 


OOL and STUDIO 
Business, Ete. 
epening, clesing and anditing 
as well as making Income Tax 


We specialize in 


beaks of eorperations 
reperts. We have @ highly trained ferce of teachers 
and accountants te leok after the interests of cer- 
respendense studvats. 

88 WEST 118th ST., New York City 
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Xavier University 
of 
LOUISIANA 


e 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


College of Arts and Sciences, including 
College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Music 

Department of Fine Arts 
College o: Sciences 

Pre-Medical School 

Department of Home Economics 


School of Education, including 
Department of Physical Education 


College of Pharmacy 
Summer School 
* 
For further information, write to: 


WASHINGTON AVE. and PINE ST. 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 

ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 
Famous within recent years for the significant 
places of leadership achieved by its gradu- 
ates. Intellect and character equally stressed. 


For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR 





LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of Penna. 
American Medical Society and Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 





BEREAN SCHOOL 


Matthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 
CO-EDUCATION—VOCATIONAL 
Needle Trades and Business 

Day and Night Sessions 
Approved for V. A. Training 
* 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin 
1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 

Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania ; 

Louise B. Yergan, Acting Principal 



















V. C. Hamlin, Jr. 


PRETTY SENATORS Patsy Blanchet (left), 
from Bennett college, and Dorothy Cox, from 
Meredith college, getting ready to enter the 
joint session of the North Carolina Students 
Legislative Assembly (See p. 61) which met in 
Raleigh, N. C., December 6-7, 1946. This joint 
session voted to include Negro colleges again 
next year. 


over 2,153 individual items to the 1946 
appeal of the UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE 
Funp, W. J. Trent Jr., executive direc- 
tor, announced in a statement of ap- 
preciation. Close to $905,000 had been 
received as of November 15, Mr. Trent 
said. This money goes to meet current 
operating expenses of 33 Negro private 
colleges. 

Editorials, news items, and feature 
articles appeared in 31 states and the 
District of Columbia. There were 74 
editorials in the daily press alone, The 
total space devoted to the campaign 
this year represented an increase of 
roughly 500 inches over last year. 


“The United States Navy has ar- 
rived at a policy where men are con- 
sidered on the basis of their efficiency, 
with no barriers because of race or 
religion,” declared Lieutenant Com- 
mander Edward Swain Hope, of the 
U. S. Navy, in addressing a special as- 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 
Founded 1866—Member North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
College of Arts nces 


Jefferson City, Mo. 
Teacher Training 
Music 


ysical 
Special Courses for Returning 
Servicemen 
The School of Law Louis 
The School of Journalism._™__— Jefferson City 
The Graduate School.__........ Jefferson City 
The Registrar—Lincoin University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-eighth Year 
A four-year co-educational college, rich 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
surpassin natural beauty — sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation’s Capital. 
EDUCATION WITH A 
OF DIRECTION 
Courses leading to the Bachelor's De- 
gree in: 
Liberal Arts and Science 
Teacher Training 
Home Economics 
FOR INFORMATION, Write: 


RICHARD 1. McKINNEY, President 


—Lmogus: alee 


1870 1947 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


“Our whole curriculum is community-cen- 
tered” is the philosophy of this institution. 
Our experimental curriculum provides a high 
degree of individual attention to the sutdent’s 
individual problems; a “bloc plan” of study 
instead of the usual concurrent program 

varied subjects, and an extensive use of visual 
teaching aids. A class A college granting the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Cerolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts 


Theological Seminary 
Highly Trained Faculty by 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCrory ..... President 
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Atlanta University 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Member of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work 


Courses lead to Master of Social Work degree 
Special Courses in Social Work with Veterans 


HAS RECORD OF PLACING GRADUATES THROUGH- 
OUT THE NATION IN POSITIONS AS medical so 
cial workers, psychiatric sccial workers, case work- 
ers in Red Cross Chapters and various executive 
and administrative work with case work, child 
welfare, group work and community organization 
agencies in the social work field. 


DEMAND GREATLY INCREASED FOR SOCIAL 
WORK IN POST WAR WORLD 


Forrester B. Washington, LL.D., Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


The American Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


1800 White's Creek Pike 
Nashville, Tennessee 
RALPH W. RILEY, President 
@ 
Capable Faculty 
Summer School 
Extension Courses 
Healthful Climate 
Courses offered leading to degree of: 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
MASTER OF ARTS IN THEOLOGY 
For information address the Registrar 
e 


Under the Auspices of 
The National Baptist Convention, Inc., 
U.S.A., and The Southern Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A. 





CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully accredited member of 
American Asseciation ef Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 
(Primary Grades 1-8)............ B.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 
(Intermediate Grades 4-38)....... B.8. Degree 
&—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School)....B.8. Degree 
4—Industrial Aris: 
(Elementary and High School)....B.8. Degree 


Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 


Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to 





MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 
DIVISIONS 
Regular—College of Liberal Arts. Co 

educational. Full-time study on the 


. campus. 

Evening—Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 

Summer—A six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
teachers. 











school 
All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science . For 
detailed information write or call Reg- 
istrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 






sembly of students in Tullibody Audi- 
torium of the Alabama State Teachers 
College to which had been invited high 
school juniors and seniors of the local 
high schools. Lieutenant Commander 
Hope spoke in the interest of the Off- 
cers Training Program of the U. S. 
Navy especially designed for high 
school graduates and for college stu- 
dents between the ages of 17 and 23. 
He was introduced by President H. 
Council Trenholm who referred to him 
as a “challenge to the Negro youth.” 

A graduate of Morehouse College, of 
the Mascachusetts Institute of Technol- 
og, and of Columbia University, Mr. 
Hope prior to his services in the U. S. 
Navy did a special assignment in en- 
gineering in Brazil and was on the staff 
of Howard University as Superintend- 
ent of Buildings and Gamal. 


MorGan STATE COLLEGE officials have 
solved the problem of overcrowding at 
the Bears’ games played on the hard- 
wood courts. Henceforth, the Morgan 
quintet will play its home contests at 
the Baltimore Gardens, located on Fay- 
ette Street near Paca. Previously, it has 
been quite a knotty problem to accom- 
modate comfortably local followers of 
the team in addition to the members 
of the student body. And now, with 
student enrollment more than double 
that of pre-war years, the announce- 
ment of more spacious accommodations 
is indeed welcome news. The Gardens, 
previously known as the 104th Medical 
Regiment Armory, will seat approxi- 
mately 4,000 spectators, 





Seventy-seven students of More- 
HOUSE COLLEGE were cited by the 
Dean’s Office for high scholastic honors 
attained during the second semester of 
1945-1946. To be eligible for the 
Dean’s List, a student must maintain 
an average of B or above with no grade 
below C. 


The University Players, dramatic or- 
ganization of ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, 
Morehouse College and Spelman Col- 
lege opened its 1946-1947 season, with 
“Mrs. Partridge Presents,” a comedy in 
three acts written by Mary Kennedy 
and Ruth Hawthorne. 


As a result of the West Virginia 
Housing Orientation Institute, held at 
WEsr VirGINIA STATE COLLEGE on De- 
cember 7-8, 1946, a program of action 
was worked out by a special committee 
of the Institute which made recom- 
mendations on ways and means for im- 
proving the housing situation in West 
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A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589H Greensboro, N. C. 





REAVER SCHOOL? 


of CHIROPRACTIC 
DAYTON OHIO 


Offering complete courses 
leading to a degree of doctor 
of chiropractic. 


The oaly school in this branch of the 
healing art which does not discrim- 
inate agcinst any race or creed, 
Train for a profession which offers 
the opportunity to serve. 
For information write 

THE REGISTRAR 
Reaver Schocl of Chiropractic 
148-52 Salem Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 


Accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 






















College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education and Industrial Arts 
University Laboratory High School 
Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C., ESMDT 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For information write The Registrar 


RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Educational. 

COURSES—Quarter-hour credit system. Liberal Art. 
Klementary and A Courses in Edueation. 
Pre-Medical Home Economies. Musie and Business. 

FACULTY—University trained. 

For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, Pres., Holly Springs, Miss. 
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PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


A Co-educational College of Liberal Aris 
Under the auspices of the 
Methodist and Colored Methodist Churches. 
For more than sixty years Paine College 
has served as one of the finest examples of 
cooperative inter-racial work between White 
and Negro people. 

An excellent physical plant 
Well trained faculty * Moderate expenses 
Enrollment limited to 400 Students. 
Accredited Class A 
For further information write: 

E. C. PETERS, President 


or The REGISTRAR. 


FESSENDEN ACADEMY 


MARTIN, FLORIDA 
* 
An American Missionary Association 
School—A Functional Junior-Senior 
High School for Negro Youth 


A school dedicated to Progressive, Functional, 
and Experimental Education 


| Courses offered include: Creative Dancirig, 
Music, Trades and regular High School 
subjects taught in a functional manner 


& 
For information write 
THE REGISTRAR 








Jefferson Beauty School 


Learn Beauty Culture and Become Independent 
é 

Beauty Culture Taught in all Its Branches 

Efficient Teachers, Short or Brush-Up Courses 

Students’ Prepared for any State Examination 


Especially North anc South Carolina 


168 W. BLACK ST. Phone 9105 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
a 
For further Information write the President: 


Mrs. Freddie I. Gathings 


LANGSTON UNIVERSITY 


Langston, Oklahoma 

CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
DEGREE Son 
Agriculture Arts 

Education Home 


Sciences 
jomics 


an ° 
Increased facilities and unusual opportunities 
await veterans who seek to complete their 
college education who wish to qualify for 
immediate employment in a specic trade and 
industry. 


Suitable Housing Is Available for 
Married and Single Veterans 
G L. Harrison, President 
For Information Address the Registrar 
LANGSTON UNIVERSITY 
Langston, Oklahoma 


RR en ne 
Wanted 


COLLEGE MAN WHO CAN TYPE 
Physical Education Major 
APPLY 


Virginia, The program action was ap- 
proved unanimously by the body, and 
Professor D. L. Ferguson who served as 
local chairman for the Institute, is fol- 
lowing through on the recommenda- 
tions submitted. Members of the 
Program of Action Committee were: 
David L. Hays, Mrs. Tanner J. Livisay, 
Thomas E. Posey, and William H. Hill. 

The Housing Institute was sponsored 
jointly by West Virginia State College 
and representatives of the National 
Housing Agency. 

The National Poetry Association of 
Los Angeles, California, has just in- 
formed Miss Lorena E. Kemp, Acting 
Head of the English Department of 
West Virginia State College, that a 
poem written by Miss Vivian Lane has 
been accepted for publication in the 
Annual Anthology of College Poetry. 

This anthology is a compilation of 
the finest poetry written by the college 
men and women of America represent- 
ing every state in the union. Selections 
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were made from thousands of poems 
submitted. Miss Lane, a senior major 
in the Department of English, was 
graduated in January. 


The hope of going to New York as a 
college guest editor is the aim of ten 
BENNETT COLLEGE students, who re- 
ceived word here recently that they had 
been accepted as members of the col- 
lege Board of MADEMOISELLE magazine. 

This board, composed of students 
from college campuses throughout the 
country, offers numerous opportunities 
to ambitious career seekers. Students 
are chosen on a competitive basis, and 
must maintain high scholastic averages, 
as well as participate in extra-curricu- 
lar activities, They serve as campus 
reporters and submit a number of ar- 
ticles to the magazine throughout the 
year. If their articles are accepted for 
publication, they receive twenty-five 
dollars. The students here at the col- 


BEAUTICIANS cs 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


7 success in life depends upon your own efforts. You have the ability 
te make an independent living, se here le your opportunity. Take 
immediate advantage of it. The demand fer APEX beauty operators is 
greater than the supply. A good position abways eweits you. 

Eater class at any time. Classes mornings, afternoons and evenings. 


Attend either class you desire. 


Price of the course is reasonable. Small down payment, belence small 


weekly payments. Diplomas awarded. 


ENROLL NOW! 
Se ee ee, Se ek se 


New York, Chicago, Atlantic City, Washington, 
Newark, 


, Baltimore, 


Atlanta 


Richmond, Philadelphia 


Write APEX BEAUTY SCHOOL, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Seheol ef Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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lege submitted trial reports dealing 
with various creative phases of campus 
life. 

They were Misses: Jacqueline Young, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Roselind Lynn, 
Selma, Ala.; Rosamond Hogans, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Elaine Mitchell, Fayette- 
ville, N. C.; Gwendolyn Alexander, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Elinor Bishop, Chris- 
tianburg, Va.; Betty Powers, Bloomfield, 
Conn.; Bernice Campbell, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Lucille Brown, Scranton, Pa.; 
Jocelyn Blanchet, New Orleans, La. 

Miss Sylvia Rock, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Rock, Montclair, 
N. J., and a sophomore at Bennett Col- 
lege, was recently notified by Dennis 
Hartman, secretary of the National 
Poetry Association, that her poem “Be- 
loved Dead” has been selected by the 
Board of Judges to be published in the 
Third Annual Anthology of College 
Poetry. Miss Rock, who is majoring in 
English and minoring in history at the 
college, has had several poems pub- 
lished in college journals and school 
publications, Gifted in other areas 
also, she is a member of the Theatre 
Guild and Senior Choir of Bennett 
College. 


SHAW UNIVERsITY took the first step 
toward establishing “trailer-ville” on its 
campus with the receipt of 8 standard 
and 2 expansible trailers from govern- 
ment surplus stock. The university 
had by-passed additions of this kind 
previously in favor of more permanent 
structures. The present trailer set-up 
will house 24 additional students, G. E. 
Jones, Shaw business manager, ex- 
plained. Mr. Jones expressed the opin- 
ion that measured by prevailing stand- 
ards dormitories at Shaw are less 
crowded than average. The 10 units 
are to be reconditioned and proper 
heating and lighting facilities will be 
added, They will be ready for use the 
second semester. 


A full house heard the first LincoLn 
University (Mo.), band concert of the 
school year Sunday evening, Dec. 8, in 
Page auditorium, with F. Nathaniel 
Gatlin conducting. Eight visiting mu- 
sicians played in the band. They were: 
Donny More and Billy Murry, clarinets, 
Simonsen high school band; and Dale 
Danenberg, Pearl Hazard, Elaine Ruth- 
erford, flutes; Patricia Dwiggins and 
Anna MacDougall, bassoons; and Ker- 
mit F. Hosch, bass-clarinet—represent- 
ing Stephens college, Columbia. Mr. 
Hosch is director of the Stephens col- 
lege band. 

Six members of the faculty attended 
the goth annual convention of the Na- 
tional American Vocational association 
in St. Louis Dec. 5, 6, 7. They were: 


Dr. G. Robert Cotton, mechanic arts; 


Cyrus B. Taylor, industrial arts; George 
H. Williams, graphic arts; and Misses 
Evanel Renfrow and Clara Woods, 
home economics. 
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V. C. Hamim, Jr. 


NEGRO STUDENTS joined in discussion and voting on all issues at the N. C. Student Legislative 
Assembly. Seated, front row, L to R, V. W. Henderson and Gwendolyn Brown of N. C. State 
college. Second row, B. Snipes, Guilford college. Standing is Simpson of A & T college. The two 


other girls are unidentified. 


James N. Freeman, agriculture; 


MERCEDES GILBERT 
ONE WOMAN THEATRE 


Returns to concert stage 
after a year in Broadway hit 
A Program of 
Music, Comedy and 
Drama 
Monologues 
Character Sketches 
Impersonations 


Recommended by presidents of outstanding 
colleges and universities, clubs and sororities. 


Place Bookings Now for the 
Spring and Fall of 1947 


Terms most reasonable 





For further information address: 


ARTHUR S. JAMES 
108-13 164th St. Jamaica 5, N. Y. 


Six 
ducted 56 new members at ceremonies 
Dec. 7. : 

James D. Parks, assistant professor of 
art, was one of seven Missouri artists 





sororities and fraternities in- 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Editorials 


LOOK OUT AMERICA! 


ae Bilbos and the Talmadges threaten the American 
Negro, but they menace America. They stimulate spora- 
dic violence against the Negro. They exploit him. He is a 
weak, highly visible, and easy target, a veritable clay pigeon. 
But in their practice shots at him, they are sharpening the 
eye and the trigger finger for a shot to the heart of our 
country. 

From the very earliest days of his struggle for citizenship 
rights, the Negro has insisted that unless all Americans were 
free the day would come when none would be free. That 
day, happily, is not yet here, but the pattern of things to 
be is frighteningly clear. 

The -Bilbo hearings revealed, to be sure, a miserable 
little man with a disgusting conception of integrity and 
honor; a man who preached racial hatred and incitement 
to riot as glibly as he quoted the Bible. But they revealed, 
also, a political system, a way of life, and a people that 
should give all democrats pause. For this Mississippi that 
was unfolded before inquiring senators and spread over the 
newspapers and air waves of the nation is a creature fash- 
ioned by the Negro-haters and/or Negro-exploiters. These 
have built fascism under the Stars and Stripes in bold 
defiance of the Constitution, 

For the Mississippians who shout that they will re-elect 
Bilbo, and the “wool hat” Georgians who stormed a capitol 
and stole a state for Talmadge, bear a striking resemblance 
to the beer-hall gang at Munich and the Reichstag plotters 
(when there was still a Reichstag). The Jews mattered only 
incidentally to Hitler & Co. They were an instrument to 

wer. While the “Aryans” were stoning Jews, burning 

ks and building concentration camps, Adolph and 
friends grabbed Germany—including the “Aryans”—and al- 
most grabbed the world. 

We say “Adolph and friends” advisedly. Talmadge and 
Bilbo are merely front men for the friends, and the latter 
are no lovers of democracy. Chanting “White supremacy!” 
behind Bilbo and Talmadge, busily keeping the Negro 
— the mobs tear at America and dig graves for them- 
selves, 

The nation and the world have been treated to a sorry 
spectacle in Georgia and Mississippi. The ignorant and 
poverty-ridden people stomping behind the demagogues 
are, perhaps, the sorriest of all. But if the rest of us suck 
our teeth, shrug our shoulders, and parrot that it is 
Georgia’s business we shall soon be one with them. 





WHY NOT, TEXAS? 


(CURRENTLY a young colored man, duly qualified, is 

seeking admission to the law school of the University 
of Texas at Austin. His claim is in the courts. The state 
provides a tax-supported law school for white students, but 
none for Negroes. Under a U. S. Supreme Court ruling of 
1938, the state is obliged to either admit Negro applicants 
to the University of Texas law school or provide a law 
school of equal quality for them. The state says it intends 
to provide such a school; it does not say when, nor can it 
point to any legislative act or appropriation actually setting 
up such a school. 

The Negro issue, so dreaded by certain sections of the 
adult Texas population, has not frightened the students at 
Texas. No less than 17 student groups on the campus have 
openly declared for the admission of Negro students to the 








institution. Several faculty members, including the famed 
J. Frank Dobie, have spoken at public meetings, urging the 
admission of Negro applicants. ‘The president of the campus- 
wide student organization has likewise spoken out. 

Why doesn’t Texas throw this color-education tradition 
out the window as it has chosen to throw many another? 
Why not look forward with its young people, instead of 
backward? Why not plan for a bigger, better Texas for all 
Texans, instead of following the old pattern? There are 
some goo,ooo colored people in Texas. Only Virginia 
Negroes are as fiercely loyal to a state as these dark Texans. 
Texas Negroes are Texans, first, last, and always. If Texans 
could battle Mexico for their independence, battle the rest 
of America to retain Texas individuality, battle across the 

lobe in two world wars for the freedom of men far from 
‘Texas skies and rollingTexas soil, why can’t Texas declare 
its independence from a senseless and cruel tradition? 

Negroes have long ago served their apprenticeship in 
citizenship. They have proved whatever’ anyone was sup- 
posed to prove. Look around in Texas. They are home 
owners, ranchers, farmers, business men, teachers, doctors, 
technicians, and skilled and unskilled workers. They brag 
as much, or take a chance and fight as quickly as any other 
Texan. Why not take them into the state? Why not develop 
the talents of their youngsters at the University of Texas 
instead of exiling them to Illinois or Ohio State? 

To do this will take nerve, but who will say Texans 
lack nerve? It will take a clean break with the past, but since 
when have Texans of the wide, free spaces been hobbled 
by the past? 

It has been said over and over by Southerners, both 
black and white, that the so-called Negro problem must be 
solved in the South. Texas took a long step toward a solu- 
tion when—unlike South Carolina, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama—it decided to abide by the U. S, Supreme Court 
decision outlawing white primaries. 

Will Texas continue on the road of solid basic progress 
in race relations by admitting the first Negro to the grad- 
uate school of a Southern state university? 


THE TEST IS FEPC 


O matter what kind of double-talk the Republicans 

may try to use, the one fact that Negro voters must 
paste in their hats is that the Republicans can pass a fair 
employment practice bill if they want to do so. FEPC is 
the test of the GOP’s sincerity in its bid for the Negro vote. 
For nothing is quite as important to young and old Negroes 
of the North and South as a fair chance to get a decent job 
and win promotions on merit. That is the very least the 
million Negroes who went into uniform expected to receive 
upon their return. 

The Republicans control both houses by safe majorities. 
It is within their power to pass FEPC. They are trying to 
say the Democrats had majorities and did not pass the 
legislation. But the Democrats had their Dixie wing which 
fought the bill. The Democratic leadership was blocked 
also by northern Republicans who not only would do noth- 
ing to help Democrats get credit for such legislation, but 
who actually allied themselves with the Dixie die-hards in‘ 
fighting the bill. There is no excuse for Messrs. Taft; 
Martin, and Vandenberg. If the GOP’s heart really bleeds. 
for the Negro as they say it does, if they really want him 
to “come home” to the party of Lincoln, they might try: 
passing an effective FEPC bill, ere 





‘NOME little while ago I went South 
S for relaxation. The heralded 
Southern hospitality was some- 
thing to look forward to. I went by 
automobile so that I could see the 
Southland, so that I could go by slow 
stages, be able to bask in the sunshine 
of the South and taste slowly of South- 
ern hspitality. 

South of the Mason-Dixon line town 
boosters, hotel advertisements, and 
tourist courts cry loud about the ‘hos- 
pitality which awaits the visitor. The 
farther South we went the more hos- 
pitality and hospitableness was adver- 
tised. One does not like to accept hos- 
pitality which is offered over a loud 
speaker. Hospitality if it means any- 
thing is kindliness extended without 
ostentation—kindness shown modestly 
and maybe with some degree of shyness. 
No one, I believe, likes to accept fa- 
vors, and hospitality in the South as it 
is advertised, seems condescendingly to 
extend favors by the South to those 
who find their way there, Is it possible 
that this constant talk about hospitality 
is a symptom of a complex of superi- 
ority? The superman, of course, is bet- 
ter than anybody else. And many 
Southerners are in their own eyes su- 
permen. They are the aristocrats. They 
look down upon the Negro and look a 
little lower down upon what they call 
“white trash.” 

Any person who believes himself to 
be a superman has within him the ker- 
nel of fascism. A group of so-minded 
men constitute a serious menace to any 
community. 

It may not be fair to say that some 
Southerners are suffering from a superi- 
ority complex. It may well be that it 
is an inferiority complex. 

We travelied through Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, West Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, and other states. Mississippi 
“takes the cake.” In one town in Mis- 


sissippi, the state in which the Father 
of Waters courses its way down to the 
Gulf of Mexico, that state that also 
gave to the world Bilbo and his mate, 
Rankin, we stopped and made inquiries 
of a gentleman as to which route we 
should take. 


I always like to talk to 


A Northern Judge Looks at the South 


By Jacob Panken 


This judge of the Domestic Re- 
lations Court in New York finds 
the kernel of fascism in some 
Southern attitudes, particularly 
those toward the Negro 


JUDGE JACOB PANKEN 


people, sort of draw them out. It is 
the only way to know how people feel, 
and if they think—as some do—what 
their thoughts are, and if they have 
opinions, to find out what these are. 


Bilbo Defended 


Naturally, Ll talked about the state 
of Mississippi, the great river, Huckle- 
berry Finn, Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain, 
and the gentleman was proud of Mis- 
sissippi. After awhile I began to talk 
about current events. I talked about 
the victory we won and he was proud 
of that; we had licked the Fascists, the 
Germans who professed supermanship, 
and ultimately | began to talk about 
the Fair Employment Practice Act. He 
knew nothing about the Fair Emplo,- 
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ment Practice Act. It was a phrase. But 
when I said to him that I could not un- 
derstand the attitude of Senator Bilbo 
in preventing the passage of a.law ac- 
cording all men equal rights and privi- 
leges in employment, he said, “Oh, you 
mean that bill to give the niggers social 
equality. That’s a great man, Bilbo is.” 
I said, “What's great about him?” 
“Well,” he said, “he filibustered the bill 
to death. He spoke forty hours speak- 
ing the law to death. He’s a great man 
—he’s a smart man. He saved the South 
from the niggers.” 

Mrs. Panken who was with me ven- 
tured that any stupid person could read 
cook books on the floor of the Senate 
and consume more than forty hours. 
When I asked whether he did not real- 
ize that under the law of the land all 
men are equal, whether that is not 
enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, his answer was, “Bilbo did 
al} this to save the South.” And then 
he repeated, “He is a smart man,” add- 
ing, “He knows how we Southerners 
feel. Whether he believes in what he 
said or not, it just put him in solid with 
us in the South.” It is remarkable how 
most Southerners look down on Ne- 
groes; it cannot be explained. The 
Negroes built the South, whatever 
building has been done there, culti- 
vated the land, gave the South whatever 
riches it has, and did it all against their 
own will, under the whip lash as slaves, 
having been captured in Africa like 
animals and transplanted to a foreign 
land. Now, instead of the whites be- 
ing thankful for what the Negro has 
accomplished, the Negro is =. 
and if he shows any dignity—ordinary 
human self-respect—he is hated. 

As we went farther we came across 
many servicemen on the road whom 
we picked up. We talked to these men 
about their attitude toward the Negro. 
Most of those who came from the North 
and the West spoke in the highest terms 
of the Negro service man. “They did 
a grand job,” was the statement. Here 
and there a Southern boy in uniform 
would also speak kindly and appreci- 
atively of the Negro soldier; at any 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A Toledo boy, partially blind, 
is called the greatest jazz pian- 
ist of them all by those who 
know—the other pianists 


HOSE few die-hards who delight 
in looking condescendingly upon 
jazz as something derisible and 

cry that it is gradually becoming effete, 
would surely change their tune once 
they saw and heard the chubby little 
man whose amazing piano dexterity 
has earned for him the uncontested 
title of “the greatest jazz pianist who's 
ever played jazz.” 

After listening to just one hot jazz 
session sizzled up by this incredible 
musician, those incredulous souls would 
do an about-face and nevermore lend 
an ear nor voice to the fallacy that the 
jazz music genre is slowly dying out. 
For to continue an anti-jazz tirade then 
would be as inept as the hyper-enthusi- 
astic Broadway audience member who 
leaped to his feet and shouted “Author! 
Author!” after the final curtain of a 
Shakespearean drama. 

The jolly, affable fellow able to cause 
this sudden change of theory is none 
other than Art Tatum, recognized as 
modern music’s most outstanding jazz 
pianist. Art Tatum is readily recog- 
nized by music critics, musicians, and 
thousands of the initiated laity as the 
complete evolution of jazz all wrapped 
up into one brilliant musical parcel. 
His is the prismatic art of electrifying 
twentieth-century rhythm textures of 
hot jazz, swing, and syncopation in all 
its dazzling glory. Nothing in the ex- 
pansive jazz plexus is foreign to him. 
His caress of the eighty-eight’s key- 
board is one of fascinating deftness; his 
right hand arpeggios are frantically 
captivating;. his rhythmic piano bass is 
stunningly kinetic. In no exponible 
terms, Art Tatum is really a musician’s 
musician. 

A first-hand glance at Tatum would 
belie his great artistry. He hasn’t the 
slightest appearance nor manner of an 
exceptionally proficient musician. His 
gravel voice and stupendous ingesting 
capacity for beer; his plainess of dress 





ART-istry by TATUM 


By Bill Lane 


































































































































































































































ART TATUM here exhibits his fabulous instrumental technique. “Said the noted music authority, 
Leonard Feather, of Art’s artistic genius: ‘He’s the greatest soloist in jazz today.’” 


and lackadaisical posture, would all 
lead the casual observer to believe that 
this much-talked-about musician was 
anything but a musician. That was the 
impression I got when I dropped in on 
Art during one of his mad Chicago ap- 

arances at Orchestra Hall. But after 

earing him run recklessly but skillfully 


down a few numbers, | was converted. 
Musicians Sing Praises 

Tatum has been likened to many 
outstanding musicians, and praised by 


as many. Said the noted music author- 
ity, Leonard Feather, of Art’s artistic 







genius: “He’s the greatest soloist in 
Jazz today.” No. less authority on jazz 
than pianist Teddy Wilson offered: 
“He’s not only the greatest jazz pianist 
ever—there are very few concert artists 
who have his ability.” Said Eddie Hey- 
wood of Begin the Beguine fame: 
“That man plays so much piano it 
sounds impossible. The more I hear 
him, the more I want to give up the 
piano forever and drive a milk truck.” 
Musically effulgent Mary Lou Williams 
tossed in her significant bit by declar- 
ing: “Tatum does everything the other 
pianists try to do—and can’t.” 


Hardly could it be said that the un- 
assuming, unimpressive pianist who 
hung around Toledo night spots a 
score or more years ago and played for 
small change would some day become 
the high lama of modern jazz. In fact, 
if one should have been approached at 
that time and asked what he thought 
the future held for local-boy Art 
Tatum, he would probably have re- 
torted with something unmentionable. 


Toledo-born some thirty-odd years 
ago, Tatum played for local radio sta- 
tions until Adelaide Hall heard him 
and took him to New York as her ac- 
companist. With the popular Miss Hall, 
the embryonic Tatum toured this coun- 
try and Europe. After that it was pretty 
tough going until several things hap- 
pened. Paul Whiteman scooped him 
up for a spot on his All-Time Band for 
Collier's, Carnegie Hall listened enrap- 
tured to him in concert, and Esquire 
selected him for its All-American Band, 
which made a whit of music history 
when it played the first jazz concert 
ever held in the stately Metropolitan 
House. 


Radio Favorite 


Meanwhile, the jazz-loving public 
was becoming increasingly “Tatum-con- 
scious,” and was busy buying up every 
Tatum disc that happened to miss a 
rabid collector's voracious paws. Ta- 
tum’s earlier records were: running out 
of circulation, and those for sale were 
being offered at fabulous prices. Radio 
soon returned for its share of Tatum, 
guest-starring him on many network 
shows, like the Chamber Music Society 
of Lower Basin Street, with the nasal 
Dr. Milton J. Cross trying to explain 
in his eloquent way just what a vast 
radio audience should expect from the 
unpredictable Mr. Tatum. The Philco 
Hall of Fame spotlighted Tatum and 
his technique, with Paul Whiteman 
giving out with lusty accolades. Fame 
and fortune had come to the Toledo 
boy whom some had presaged would 
come to no good. From a three-figure 
stereotype, Art’s salary streaked to a 
four-unit eye-popper. 








It is a comparatively well-known fact 
that Tatum is partially blind, as re- 
sult of a childhood accident. Com- 
pletely blind in one eye, with only dim 
vision in the other, he has undergone 
many surgical attempts at sight restora- 
tion. His extra pair of eyes has been 
his brother Carl. Art learns tunes 
from Juke boxes or by using a magni- 
fying glass and his fairly good optic. 
Upon learning a tune, he practically 
dissects it until he has woven in his 
own style of jazz improvisation. Such a 
blending may be noted in his sparkling 
jazz workout with Dvorak’s banal Hu- 
moresque—the number with which he 
entrances audiences everywhere he 
plays. 

Europe is no stranger to the radiant 
virtuosity of Tatum. He has performed 
fervently lauded jazz recitals at Lon- 
don’s swank Ciro’s and has rendered 
piano somersaults in stage appearances 
elsewhere on the Continent. 


Music-sensitive Scots almost wrecked 
the Paramount theatre in Glasgow 
when Tatum played there. They 
wanted Art to continue playing the 
kind of piano the likes of which they’d 
never heard before, and the manage- 
ment had great difficulty trying to ex- 
plain to them that the incomparable 
Art Tatum was a mere man and 
couldn’t stand the physical strain of 
playing a 24-hour concert without stop- 
ping. 

At one time Art got unto himself a 
three-o, known as the “Art Tatum 
Trio,” and composed-of his own magic 
piano, Tiny Grimes’ zippy electric 
guitar and Slam Stewart’s supernatural 
bass. This jazz triumvirate—made up of 
three of the country’s greatest music 
artists—was fine stuff while it lasted and 
was as great collectively as its leader is 
singly. 

Hollywood has sparked the city’s glit- 
ter by featuring Tatum at the musical 
joy spot of Billy Berg’s, and also at 
the glamorous Club Trocadero, South 
American cities are at present eagerly 
awaiting his scheduled appearances 
down there. 


Hugues Panassie, the renowned 
French critic and jazz omniscient, 
posed in his book, Le Jazz Hot, the 
adroit observation that “Tatum seems 
to derive a physical pleasure in strik- 
ing torrents of notes on piano: the 
most intoxicating flashes, the most com- 
plex harmonies succeed each other. 
. +. In addition, Art Tatum gets from 
his instrument a crystaline sonority of 
great beauty.” Such innovations are 
veritable aspects of Tatum’s new wax 
works, Piano Improvisations, (ARA 
Album A-1), in which the unique Ta- 
tum style is lavishly brought out in 
such numbers as Poor Butterfly, Yes- 
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terdays, Runnin’ Wild, Memories of 
You, Hallelujah, Kerry Dance, and 
Song of The Vagabonds. 


But the jazz form remains Tatum’s 
real star. It can be found in all his 
compositions. And it can never be said 
that jazz is being consigned to pitiable 
oblivion; that is, not while Art Tatum 
is still around. 





NATIONAL NEGRO HEALTH 
WEEK 


The thirty-third annual observance 
of National Negro Health Week will 
be held March go—April 6. Special ob- 
jective this year is “community-wide co- 
operation for better health and sanita- 
tion.” 


MISS GRAHAM WINS AWARD 


The Julian Messner award of $6,500 
was received by Miss Shirley Graham 
for her forthcoming book, There Was 
Once a Slave, a story of Frederick 
Douglass. Miss Graham is also the 
author of Paul Robeson: Citizen of the 
World and Dr. George Washington 
Carver, Scientist. 


NEGRO OFFICERS IN ARMY 


Out of a total of 1,569 Negro officers 
in the Army on November 1, 1946, 
forty-three were members of the Regu- 
lar Army, it has been announced by the 
War Department. 

Thirty-one of this number were ap- 
pointed in the Regular Army on July 
3, 1946. They were among 9,800 chosen 
from more than 100,000 applicants. 

Seven of the remaining twelve Regu- 
lar Army officers are graduates of the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point, New York. The remaining 
five were members of the Regular 
Army prior to the beginning of World 
War II. 

The War Department also announces 
that 86 Negro chaplains were on active 
duty with the Army as of December 1, 
1946. 


NEGRO COLLEGE ROTC UNITS 


Seven Negro colleges in the United 
States have Senior Reserve Officer 
Training Corps units. In addition, 
white colleges which enroll Negro stu- 
dents also admit them to their ROTC 
units where they have them. 


UNION OFFICERS 


J. T. Tharrington and Johnnie Mae 
Joyner of High Point, N. C., have been 
elected vice-president and recording 
secretary respectively in the United 
Furniture Workers union «(CIO) of Dis- 
trict 5. 
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Books by Negro Authors 


HIS, the eleventh, annual resume of 

books and pamphlets by colored authors 

to appear in The Crisis lists all such 
works in English published during 1946 that 
have come to the attention of the compiler. 
It includes, also, a few books published in 
1945 Which reached him too late for inclusion 
in last year’s resume. It is, of necessity, in- 
complete, and, as heretofore, does not include 
works in foreign languages, a number of which 
merit extended reviews. As in previous years, 
no comments are made on books that have 
already been reviewed in The Crisis (other 
than to indicate where such reviews may be 
found), on books which the compiler has not 
read, or on the pamphlets separately listed. 
All books listed may be purchased from The 
Crisis Book Shop at the prices indicated. 


1, BOOKS 


ANDERSON, TREZZANT W: Come Out 
Fighting. The epic tale of the 761st Tank 
Battalion 1942-1946. Salzburger Druckerei und 
Verlag. 135 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed in The Crisis for June, 1946, at 
page 188. 


BONTEMPS, ARNA and JACK CONROY: 
Slappy Hooper. The Wonderful signpainter. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. 44 pp. 
$2.00. 
An American folk’ tale about a sign 
ainter whose signs were so real that the 
birds ate his painted fruit and bums 
‘warmed themselves over his pictures of 
stoves, retold for youngsters of 7 to 10, 
who too will want to eat it alive. Illus- 
trated. 


BRAZEAL, BRAILSFORD R: The Brother- 

hood of Sleeping Car Porters. New York, 

Harper & Brothers. 258 pp. $3.00. 
The professor of economics at Morehouse 
traces the history of the pullman porter 
from the beginning and tells objectively 
and well of the struggles and accomplish- 
ments of his union, largely the result of 
the work of one man—A. Philip Randolph. 


BREWER, J. MASON: (Editor) Humorous 
Folk Tales of the South Carolina Negro. 
Orangeburg, S. C., The South Carolina Negro 
Folk Lore Guild. XIX+64 pp. $1.60. 


A worthy beginning of a project to collect 
all the extant South Carolina Negro folk 
lore. Though all of the stories in this col- 
lection are not indigenous to the region, 
many are humorous and all are entertain- 
ing. 





By Arthur B. Spingarn 


This annual summary, with par- 

agraph reviews, is offered for 

the guidance of CRISIS readers 
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MARY WHITE OVINGTON 


This life-long friend of the Negro has worked 
with the NAACP since 1908. She is still trea- 
surer. Miss Ovington’s autobiography, which 
tells of her work with the NAACP and the 
changing scenes along the color line, has been 
accepted for publication by Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. She is the author of five published 
books on the Negro: HALF A MAN (1911), 
HAZEL (1913), a juvenile, THE SHADOW (1920), 
a novel, PORTRAITS IN COLOR (1927), and ZEKE 
(1931), @ juvenile. 


BROWNING, ALICE C.: (Editor) Lionel 
Hampton’s Swing Book. Chicago, Negro Story 
Press. 160 pp. $1.00. 
This profusely illustrated book contains 
much information and hundreds of photo- 
graphs of the swing addicts’ favorites and 
should be heartily welcomed by them. 


CALDWELL, LEWIS A. H.: The Policy King. 
Chicago, New Vistas Publishing House. 303 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed in The Crisis for December, 
1946, at page 378. 





in 1946 


CAMPBELL, GEORGE: First Poems. Kinston, 
Jamaica. 102 pp. 7sh. 6d. 
This volume contains some of the best 
poetry that has come to us from the Carib- 
bean; it has a freshness of approach and a 
poetic sensitivity that promises much for 
this gifted author’s future, 


CAMPBELL, THOMAS M. (with Jackson 
Davis and Margaret Wrong): Africa Advancing. 
A study of rural education and agriculture in 
West Africa and the Belgian Congo. New York, 
The Friendship Press 1X+230 pp. 


Reviewed in The Crisis for June, 1946, at 
page 188. 


COLEMAN, EDWARD MACEO: (Editor) Cre- 
ole Voices: Poems in French by Free Men of 
Color. First published in 1845. Washington, 
D. C., The Associated Publishers Inc. XLVI 
+1g0 pp. $2.15. 
A reprint of the first anthology published 
by American Negroes, now one of the 
great rarities of Negroana, edited with a 
scholarly introduction and with a few ad- 
ditional Creole verses of the next genera- 
tion. 


DAVENPORT, M. MARGERUITE: Azalia: 
The Biography of Mme. E. Azalia Hackley. 
Boston, Chapman & Grimes. $3.00. 


DAVIS, HARRY E.: A history of Freemasonry 
Among Negroes of America. Published under 
the auspices of United Supreme Court A. & A. 
Scottish Rites of Freemasons, Northern. Juris- 
diction (Prince Hall Affiliation) Inc. 334 pp. 
$5.00. 
An indispensable book for any one inter- 
ested in Negro masonry; by all odds the 
most accurate, complete and objective 
work on this important subject. 


DODSON, OWEN: Powerful Long Ladder. 

New York, Farrar, Straus and Company Inc. 

103 pp. $2.50. 
This highly praised first volume contains 
much excellent poetry; some of its con- 
tents, however, appears more inspired by 
literature than life, but its author is still 
in his early thirties and the book justifies 
the expectation of a distinguished future. 


DUNHAM, KATHERINE: Katherine  Dun- 
ham’s Voyage to Accompong. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company. 162 pp. $2.50. 

Miss Dunham, known to most people as a 

brilliant danseuse, is a well trained and 

accomplished anthropologist and this en- 
grossing volume contains her day by day 
notes on an anthropological field trip to 
a primitive village in Jamaica, B.W.1. 
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EVERETT, FAYE P.: Adventures in Educa- 
tional Progress. Boston, Meador Publishing Co. 
253 Pp- $2.00. 
An attempt by the author of THE COL- 
ORED SITUATION to evaluate methods 
and proceedures suggested by leaders in 
the field of education. 


FLEMING, BEATRICE J. and PRIDE, 
MARION J.: Distinguished Americans Abroad. 
Washington, D. C. The Associated Publishers. 
140 pp. $2.15. 


FINDENBURG, J. H.: March of the Negro. 
Boston, The Christopher Publishing House. 
$1.75. 


GRAHAM, LORENZ: How God Fix Jonah. 

New York, Reynal & Hitchcock. 171 pp. $2.50. 
Twenty-one biblical stories purporting to 
have been told to a West African tribal 
circle. They were gathered by the author 
in Liberia and are set down in a rythmic 
pa as an African lad almost untouched 
y western civilization might narrate them 
to his friends. Illustrated. 


GRAHAM, LORENZ: Tales of Momolu. New 

York, Reynal & Hitchcock. 169 pp. $2.50. 
Thirteen stories brought from Africa 
simply and well told for children ages 
eight and up. Illustrated. 


GRAHAM, SHIRLEY: Paul Robeson, Citizen 

of the World. New York, Julian Messner Inc. 

264 pp. $2.50. 
Miss Grahain has done many things and 
all of them with distinction, but it is as 
a biographer that she is at her best. She 
has written in a kind of musical form a 
warm, dramatic and affectionate life with 
the quality of fictional suspense. 


GREENE, HARRY WASHINGTON: Holders 

of Doctorates Among American Negroes. Bos- 

ton, Meador Publishing Co. 275 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed in The Crisis for September, 
1946, at page 284. 


HARRIS, LEON R.: Locomotive Puffs. From 
the Back Shop. Boston, Bruce Humphries Inc. 
56 pp. $2.00. 
A volume of railroad verse by a veteran 
railroad worker, whose earlier THE 
STEEL WORKER AND OTHER POEMS 
was published nearly thirty years ago. 


HENDERSON, GEORGE WYLIE: Jule. New 
York, Creative Age Press. 234 pp. $2.50. 
In 1935, Mr. Henderson published OLLIE 
MISS, a novel of interest and promise. 
The present novel is about Ollie’s son 
Jule, but his story lacks-the reality and 
charm of its predecessor. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES: The Post-War Industrial 
Outlook for Negroes. Edited by Kurt Braun. 
Washington, Howard University Press. VI 
+220 pp. $1.00. 


Reviewed in The Crisis for June, 1946; at 
page 188. 


JACKSON, LUTHER P.: Negro Office Holders 
in Virginia, 1865-1895. Norfolk, Va. Quality 
Press XIi+88 pp. 
Reviewed in The Crisis for October, 1946, 
at page 316. 


KALIBALA, ERNEST BALINTUMA (with 
Mary Gould Davis): Wakaima and the Clay 
Man and Other African Folk Tales. New York, 
Longman Green & Co. 145 pp. $2.00. 
Authentic folk tales of the Baganda tribe 
of East Africa told with humor and sim- 


plicity by a native of Uganda, now resi- 
dent in the U. S. Much of its contents 
appears to be the source of similar Ameri- 
can Negru folk lore. 


LOGAN, SPENCER: A Negro’s Faith in 
America. New York, The Macmillan Company. 
VII+88 pp. $1.75. 
Reviewed in The Crisis for October, 1946, 
at page $15. 


MALONEY, ARNOLD H.: Amber Gold. An 

Adventure in Autobiography. Boston, Meador 

Publishing Company. 448 pp. $2.50. 
The autobiography of a native of Trini- 
dad who has succeeded in many diverse 
fields and is now head of the department 
of pharmacy of Howard University medical 
school. Its interest, which is considerable, 
would have been greater if the book were 


less profuse and the language less preten- * 


tious, 


MCFARLANE, J. E. CLARE: The Challenge 
of Our Time. Kinston, Jamaica. The New 
Dawn Press. 215 pp. 6sh. 6d. 


A series of interesting essays and addresses 
covering a wide field from politics and 
economics to aesthetics and the poetry of 
Jamaica. 


MCKINNEY, RICHARD L.: Religion in High- 
er Education Among Negroes. New Haven, 
Yale University Press. 165 pp. $3.00. 
A serious and exhaustive study by the 
President of Storer College of the histori- 
cal and contemporary problems of religion 
among Negroes in America, based largely 
on original field studies. 


MICHEAUX, OSCAR: The Story of Dorothy 

Stanfield. New York Book Supply Company. 

416 pp. $3.00. 
Mr. Micheaux states in his preface that 
only one other Negro than himself is 
making a living from his writings and 
that his works have outsold in the last 
five years all other books by Negroes with 
two exceptions. Despite this his books 
show no evidence of mastery of plot or 
dialogue nor do any of his characters 
achieve reality. 


MITCHELL, FRANCIS: Grown up Liberia. 

Norristown, Pa., The Author. 144 pp. $3.00. 
Dr. Mitchell, a native of Trinidad, was 
engaged in tropical medical research in 
West Africa and this book is based on his 
three years of observation in Liberia and 
includes interesting experiences and num- 
erous photographs. 


NELSON, BERNARD H.: The Fourteenth 
Amendment and the Negro Since 1920. Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Catholic University of 
America Press. 154 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed in The Crisis for June, 1946, at 
page 188. 


OJIKE, MBONU: My Africa. New York, The 
John Day Company. 350 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed in The Crisis for January, 1947, 
at page 26. 


PETRY, ANN: The Street. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 436 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed in The Crisis for May, 1946, at 
page 154. 
POWELL, ADAM CLAYTON, Jr.: Marching 
Blacks. An Interpretive History of the Rise of 
the Black Common Man. New York, Dial Press. 
218 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed in The Crisis for March, 1946, 
at page go. 
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RAGLAND, J. FARLEY: Rhymes of the 
Times. New York, Wendell Malliet & Co. 
110 pp. $2.00. 
Dr. Ragland’s third volume of verse; it 
displays a proper race spirit but never 
quite enters the realm of poetry. 


ROGERS, JOEL A.: World’s Great Men of 
Color. Volume I. New York, J. A. Rogers. 
295 PP- $3-75- 
The first volume of a monumental work 
which will attempt a definitive record of 
great colored men and women from the 
beginning of recorded history to date. 
Copiously illustrated. 


ROSS, MRS. S. D.: The Minister's Wife. De- 
troit, Arboro Publishing Company. 79 pp. 
$1.00. 
The author, drawing on her own experi- 
ences, gives practical advice to clergymen’s 
wives. 


SILVERA, JOHN D.: The Negro in World 
War II. Baton Rouge, La., Military Press Inc. 
236 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed in The Crisis for September, 
1946, at page 284. 


STEVENS, WALTER J.: Chip on My Shoulder. 
Autobiography. Boston, Meador Publishing 
Company. 315 pp. $3.00. 
The life story of a successful Bostonian. 
He has had a rich and varied life and he 
tells interestingly, and not over-modestly 
about his achievements. 


TARRY, ELLEN and ETA, MARIE HALL: 
My Dog Rinty. New York, Viking Press. 48 pp. 
$1.50. 
A story, for young children, about a little 
colored boy and his dog told with unusual 
charm and warmth. Illustrated with vivid 
photographs of typical and familiar Har- 
lem scenes. 


THOBY-MARCELIN, PHILLIPE and MAR- 

CELIN, PIERRE: The Beast of the Haitian 

Hills. Translated by Peter C. Rhodes. New 

York, Rinehart & Company. 210 pp. $2.50. 
In 1944 the authors won the Latin-Ameri- 
can Prize Novel Contest with their CAN- 
APE VERT. Like that story the present 
novel is an exotic tale of Haitian peasantry. 
It has received high praise in which your 
reviewer cannot wholly concur. 


THOMPSON, ERA BELL: American Daugh- 
ter. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 
301 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed in The Crisis for Jane, 1946, at 
page 188. 


WEAVER, ROBERT C.: Negro Labor A Na- 
tional Problem. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 329 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed in The Crisis for July, 1946, at 
page 216. 


WOOD, ODELLA PHELPS: High Ground. A 
novel. New York, The Exposition Press. 209 pp. 
$2.50. 
Reviewed in The Crisis for November, 
1946, at page 345. 


YERBY, FRANK: The Foxes of Harrow. New 

York, The Dial Press. 534 pp. $3.00. 
Over a million copies of this historical 
novel have been sold without reference 
to the author’s racial identity. It has been 
on the best seller list for nearly a year 
and one has to go back to Dumas in the 
early nineteenth century to duplicate a 
similar ular success by a colored 
author. It is a rattling good story of its 
kind. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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HAVE a friend who lives in one of 
I the few racially democratic neigh- 

borhoods in America; he _ is 
troubled. When a small number of col- 
ored families first moved into the area 
where he now lives, some of the older 
residents predicted that Negroes would 
soon “take over.” This did not happen 
and colored residents conformed to and 
often exceeded existing standards of 
conduct and property maintenance. 
Soon their presence was accepted rather 
casually, and a successful area of inter- 
racial living was in the making. Then a 
rooming house for colored people was 
opened; all Negroes in the community 
and those possibly or remotely inter- 
ested in moving to it suddenly became 
symbols of a threat to property values. 
The race restrictive covenant boys 
started to work. Inter-racial housing 
was endangered. 

My friend, who is a student and 
worker in the field of race relations, 
believes that he knows how to encour- 
age continuing acceptance of colored 
people in the area. He hesitates to sug- 
gest or take the lead in affecting what 
seems to him to be the cure, lest he be 
charged with proposing a class ap- 
proach to housing. 

He and his neighbors realize the 
cruel injustice of being judged by the 
least desirable acts of representatives of 
their racial group; but they know from 
bitter experience that white America 
behaves in curious ways to justify its 
preservation of the color-caste system. 
At the same time, as residents of the 
community, they and their white neigh- 
bors have a common interest in main- 
taining community standards. One of 
the greatest threats to these standards 
is concentration of too many people in 
too little area and in inadequate hous- 
ing space. Such occupancy hastens de- 
terioration. of physical structure, often 
creates neighborhood and community 
social problems (because of the lack of 
privacy and the strains of too intimate 
living), and usually involves absentee 
landlords who are more concerned with 
earnings and profits than propert 
maintenance. , 
These developments are occasioned 


A Tool For Democratic Housing 


By Robert C. Weaver 


Adoption of occupancy stand- 
ards for neighborhoods will 
protect both white and Negro 
residents and prove a potent 
force in preventing the spread 
of restrictive covenants based 
on race and color, Dr. Weaver 
says 


by economic factors, but they are 
quickly associated with racial charac- 
teristics when color minorities are in- 
volved. It is because of the lack of de- 
cent shelter available to them that 
certain minorities are forced to live in 
kitchenettes and improvised dwelling 
units located in structures ill-adapted 
to such uses, and because of this same 
shortage of housing, colored persons 
pay rents and purchasing prices suffi- 
ciently high to support profitably what 
would normally be uneconomic uses of 
property. In the current general hous- 
ing shortage many white families are 
forced to double up and accept over- 
crowding, too. Consequently, the neigh- 
borhood in question is concerned with 
discouraging uses of houses, by white 
and colored occupants, which will 
threaten existing standards. 

Here is a point of common interest 
that transcends racial lines. All the 
residents are concerned with preserving 
the area for family living and barring 
overcrowding. This can be accom- 
plished by establishing occupancy 
standards through agreements between 
owners, reserving properties exclusively 
for residential use and setting limits on 
the number of permanent occupants in 
accordance with the size of dwellings. 

Occupancy standards specifically bar 
excessive roomers, commit owners and 
occupants to observe and assist in the 
enforcement of all ordinances and codes 
covering eee in the community, 
pledge observance of neighborhood 
standards of maintenance, discourage 
departures from established architec- 
tural design, and provide for partici- 
pation in neighborhood associations 


‘for the preservation of community 


standards. Such agreements offer more 


protection than undemocratic restric- 
tions based on race, at the same time 
that they afford a basis for real under- 
standing between white and colored 
residents. Successful application of 
them in this one area would offer a 
pattern of democratic living. 

The pressing needs of Negroes for 
more shelter occurs in a society which 
has many income groups and economic 
classes. In the United States, today, the 
quantity and quality of consumer goods 
obtained by an individual is supposed 
to vary with his purchasing power. At 
the same time, housing facilities of a 
given price range are usually clustered 
in areas where a corresponding con- 
centration of families of similar in- 
comes occurs. Consequently, there és 
class in shelter. 


The Role of the Covenant 


Colored minorities are denied free 
access to housing, thereby losing the 
chance to compete freely for the exist- 
ing supply. Race restrictive housing 
covenants, as the principal instrument 
of residential segregation in the North, 
serve to effect this denial. They also 
confuse racial with economic factors. 
Substitution of occupancy standards for 
racial covenants neither introduces nor 
removes class from shelter. As a matter 
of fact, removal of all racial covenants 
and the abolition of residential segre- 
gation would not do away with quali- 
tative differences in housing purchased 
out of incomes of varying sizes. 

As long as communities are designed 
and developed for specific income 
groups, we will have economic islands 
of living in our cities. Such concentra- 
tion of economic groups in more or less 
autonomous neighborhoods is, I be- 
lieve, undesirable, but it exists, and 
when minorities are used to change 
the income levels of occupancy, a de- 
fect in city planning becomes confused 
with racial occupancy. This results in 
further delay in planning truly demo- 
cratic housing. 

The unplanned entrance of low-in- 
come families into high-rent neighbor- 
hoods does not create stable areas of 















































multi-income group living; when the 
older residents move out, as they usu- 
ally quickly do, the areas become is- 
lands of low-income families. The pro- 
cess is similar to that which occurs 
when the rapid entrance of a colored 
minority results in the departure of all 
whites; in this instance, the conse- 
quence is not interracial living but an- 
other extension of the ghetto. Both pro- 
cesses, involving the departure of a 
resident group with the entrance of an- 
other group, tend to create stronger 
barriers to the expansion of the dis- 
placing group elsewhere in the city. 

Race restrictive housing covenants 
have gained popular acceptance and 
have been championed in the North on 
many grounds; most of these are emo- 
tional and have no basis in fact; there 
are, however, certain circumstances as- 
sociated with the entrance of colored 
minorities in new areas which those in- 
terested in abolishing the ghetto can- 
not ignore. One of the most common 
assertions is that the entrance of large 
numbers of colored people into a neigh- 
borhood has often been followed by 
overcrowding and its ills. The real 
reason for the overcrowding is, of 
course, lack of an adequate supply of 
shelter. But to a family in fear of a re- 
sult, it is of little use to explain why 
this result comes about; what is needed 
is some machinery to reduce the fear 
and prevent the overcrowding. Occu- 
pancy standards reduce the threat of 
overcrowding and make the need for 
more decent low-rent shelter apparent. 
Race restrictive housing covenants then 
appear in their true light—not as in- 
struments to protect neighborhood 
standards but as devices to discriminate 
against racial groups and as impedi- 
ments to sound city planning. 


Poor People in Big Houses 


Those who oppose occupancy stand- 
ards on the basis that they keep low- 
income people out of middle-rental 
areas have usually closed their eyes to 
the circumstances which surround such 
usage of property. The people who suf- 
fer most in the process are those who 
enter housing ill-adapted to their pock- 
etbooks. When they purchase large and 
costly homes, the necessity for taking in 
an excessive number of roomers or con- 
verting into kitchenettes, and the in- 
ability to meet expensive maintenance 
costs lower the value of their invest- 
ment over the long run. When the new- 
comers are tenants, they are open to 
gross economic exploitation. In both 
instances, neighborhood standards are 
endangered and often lowered. Such 
occupancy of hand-me-down housing 
conceals the need for more low-rent 
shelter and damns the occupants to un- 
desirable, unhealthy and uneconomic 


The Crisis 





This is an example of what results when occupancy standards are substituted for 
racial covenants. This is the home of a Negro landscape gardener in Denver, Colorado. 


living. It plays into the hands of the 
proponents of racial covenants. It ac- 
celerates the out-movement of most 
whites who then go into new areas 
which they take great pains to protect 
against colored people. The possibility 
and the threat of such an eventuality 
prevent the development of racially 
democratic living, at the same time that 
they lead to the creation of new and 
larger ghettos. 

Living space is the greatest single 
need of Negroes in urban centers. The 
pressures for expansion in existing 
ghettos and the requirements of the 
forthcoming housing program will oc- 
casion some relief. If this takes the 
form of extending the ghetto, it will 
not only prove to be inadequate as the 
Negro population increases, but it will 
generate new opposition to further 
growth of space available to colored 
people. It is imperative that we estab- 
lish some—in fact, as many as possible 
—areas of successful interracial living 
in northern cities in the years immedi- 
ately ahead, when racial patterns last- 
ing a generation will be established. 
Widespread use of occupancy standards 
is one of the ways to give permanency 
to these areas. 


Occupancy standards are today most 
stringent in the bulk of decent housing 
available to low-income families—pub- 
lic housing. They have been needed 
because people, as long as they have 
limited earnings and insufficient space 
in which to live, will be forced to 
double up unless rents for adequate 
space are adjusted to their earning 
power. Another, and a more funda- 
mental approach to the problem would 
be to increase earnings; until this is 
done, lack of controls will inevitably 
lead to overcrowding. 


If we lived in another form of society 
where housing facilities and other 
forms of consumer goods were more 
freely distributed, and where the qual- 
ity was not determined by the purchas-. 
ing power of the consumer, there still 
would be need for occupancy stand- 





ards in order to’ assure desirable use 
and maintenance of facilities. In such 
a society, there would be no discussion 
of their being a class device. In the so- 
ciety in which we live, it is the failure 
to plan for integrated living rather 
than occupancy standards that perpetu- 
ates the spatial separation of different 
economic classes. Our efforts to remove 
class from shelter should be centered 
upon the creation of communities that 
have the physical facilities to accom- 
modate multi-income group occupancy 
and the preservation of such areas 
through use standards that would re- 
tain a cross-section of the population in 
them. Meanwhile and concurrently, we 
must employ every possible means to 
establish racially democratic housing. 





DEAR RAINY DAY 


At other times your breath 
Has blown my hair about. 
A hearty blast turned my 
Umbrella inside out. 


You've lightly touched my face 
With fingers wet and cold. 

I still can hear your gay, 

Light laugh as, sly and bold, 


You snatched and threw my hat 
Far up into the sky, 

Or stooped and roughly raised 
My skirt—oh, much too high. 


It’s true we’ve had our fun, 
But now we cannot play. 
You'd spoil my dignity, 
Dear rowdy, rainy day. 


So try to understand, 

And do not patter down 
Upon my shiny new high hat 
And red silk gown. 


—Loretta Johnson 
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Negro Tenor Works for Red Cross in Tokyo 


ED CROSS man ol the month is 
Leslie Coles, American Red Cross 
director of club activities tor the 2806 
Engineers General Service Battalion at 
Tachikawa, Japan. The former radio 
singer and soloist tor the famous Hall 
Johnson Choir, who has been overseas 
with the Red Cross for 18 months, has 
won the admiration of officers and Gis 
alike for his hard work and untailing 
good humor. 

“That man Coles,” said the com- 
manding officer, “never works more 
than 24 hours a day and never more 
than 7 days a week. ‘There isn’t any- 
thing he can’t do, and very little that 
he doesn’t do. 

‘The only thing I have been able to 
hind fault with is that he is not twins,” 
the CO continued. “He used to be on 
the board of governors for the Officers 
Club but was too busy to come to the 
meetings. He even eats 75 percent of 
his meals at his desk. Not so very long 
ago we had a shortage of officers. Leslie 
took over the job ot being special serv- 
ice officer, arranged for all the enter- 
tainment, athletic programs, and book- 
ed the shows and movies that are so 
important in a lonely place like this.” 

Solid, healthy-looking, Leslie Coles is 
used to being liked and respected. But 
he doesn’t take it for granted nor is he 
one to rest on laurels earned. He never 
takes a holiday but looks as if he were 
having the time of his life. In a way, 
he doesn’t deserve any credit for work- 
ing so hard since he enjoys it so much. 

Leslie is the kind of man who will 
always be happy because he will always 
be successful. Years ago when he was 
a biology student at Columbia he won 
a music scholarship on the strength of 
his performance as a tenor soloist with 
the glee club. Switching to music he 
studied under the famous teacher and 
coach, Eugene D’Aveneau, and later 
gave recitals at Boston’s Jordan Hall, 
New York’s Carnegie Hall, and Town 
Hall. He was with CBS, WEAF, and 
later toured the United States from 
New York to Bellingham, Wash., as 
soloist for the Hall Johnson Choir, 

Famous as he is in musical circles, 
his talent seems now to be just one 
more thing that he can bring to his 
job. In spite of the constant turnover 
in military personnel, he always man- 
ages to have a choral group with a good 
repertoire trained and ready for a per- 
formance in a hospital or a neighbor- 
ing unit. Many of the men who have 
been with him in Japan and in the 
Philippines, and who have gone home 
to continue the study of music, began 
with his encouragement. 

Asked to talk about himself, Leslie 
talked instead about his job. 


“The men expect us to be all things 
to all men. I find that I am called on 
to be confessor, adviser, philosopher, 
amateur psychologist, and referee. Now 
that I am alone here, I have a heavy 
load, but it makes the job all the more 
interesting and gives me an insight into 
the characters of men that it would be 
impossible to gain in any other field.” 

Before joining the American Red 
Cross staff a year and a half ago, Mr. 
Coles was for 20 years an employee of 
the U. S. Treasury Department, work- 
ing at the 201 Varick Street office in 
New York City. 





Elected to N. Y. 
Academy of Medicine 





DR. E. R. ALEXANDER 


NOTHER honor has come to the 

Negro medical profession and com- 
munity of New York City in the elec- 
tion of Dr. Ernest Raymond Alexander 
to Fellowship in the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. 

Dr. Alexander graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1919, the 
highest honor man and the only Negro 
in the class. He served his internship 
at St. John’s Riverside hospital in 
Yonkers, New York. - 

Simultaneously with the opening of 
his office in Harlem, he became associ- 
ated with the Department of Derma- 
tology and Syphilology at Bellevue hos- 


- pital through the friendship of the 


chief of this department, Dr. Mihran 
B. Parounagian, who had been his pro- 
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lessor in this course at the University 
of Vermont. 

Later, he transferred to Harlem hos- 
pital where he became associated with 
Dr. Howard Fox, at that time head of 
the Department of Dermatology and 
Syphiloiogy at Harlem hospital. Here 
he served continuously and advanced 
progressively until 1930, when he be- 
came Visiting Dermatologist, the high- 
est rank in the department and in 
which position he still serves the com- 
munity of Harlem. 

In addition to his hospital respon- 
sibilities and to caring for his private 
practice, Dr, Alexander has been active 
in the medical and civic affairs of the 
city and nation. 

In the field of medicine, he now 
serves on the membership committee of 
the Medical Society of the County of 
New York; the Social Hygiene Commit- 
tee of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association; the National Medi- 
cal Committee of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People; the Medical Board of Harlem 
hospital and the executive committee 
of that board. He is a member of the 
Association of Syphilis Clinics, the 
membership being comprised of the 
heads of syphilis clinics in New York 
City. He holds membership in local, 
state and national medical associations. 

In the field of civic interests, Dr. 
Alexander has served on many commit- 
tees, including the Committee of Four- 
teen and the Committee on Employ- 
ment Problems of Racial and Cultural 
Minority Groups, Welfare Council of 
New York City. He was for many 
years, throughout its existence, a mem- 
ber of the New York City Advisory 
Committee for the National Youth Ad- 
ministration; and for more than 10 
years on the Advisory Council of the 
New York State Employment Service, 
including several years on its executive 
committee, making important contribu- 
tions with respect to Negro participa- 
tion in the benefits derived from these 
government agencies. 

He is still working for youth as a 
member of the executive board of the 
Manhattan Council, Greater New York 
Councils, Boy Scouts of America. 

He has been for many years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Fisk 
university, his alma mater, and is still 
active in this relationship. 

Dr. Alexander has conducted re- 
search and published articles dealing 
with problems in his special field of 
dermatology and syphilology. His elec- 
tion to Fellowship in the New York 
Academy of Medicine will add to his 
opportunities for further study and 
service. Dr. Alexander was the second 
person to pay a $500 Life Membership 
in the NAACP. 
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The Crisis 





Herald Tribune-W arman 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL DIRECTORS MEETING of the NAACP held in the auditorium of the Wendell Willkie 
memorial: building, New York, January 6, 1947. Walter White, executive secretary, is at the speaker’s stand. Assist- 
ant secretary, Roy Wilkins, is seated at Mr. White’s right; Dr. Louis T. Wright, chairman of the board, at his left. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM: A_ 15-point 
program of legislation for the 8oth 
Congress was adopted at the annual 
meeting of the NAACP January 6 
upon recommendation of Secretary 
White. The items: (1) a Federal anti- 
lynching bill; (2) adequate Federal 
civil rights legislation; (3) a strong bill 
establishing a Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission; (4) abolition of the 
poll tax; (5) government assistance to 
a low-cost housing program; (6) a bill 
to amend the immigration laws to re- 
establish lapsed quotas and otherwise 
to permit displaced and homeless per- 
sons in Europe to enter America; (7) 
broadening the Social Security act so as 
to include domestics and agricultural 
workers; (8) a bill to provide Federal 
aid to the states for education with 
proper safeguards for the rights of 
minority groups in states having sepa- 
rate school systems; (9) a minimum 
wage bill of 75 cents an hour; (10) a 
health bill, either the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill as introduced in the 79th 
Congress, or an adequate variation 
thereof; (11) a bill to prohibit the seg- 
regation of passengers, on account of 
race or color, in interstate travel; (12) 
a civil rights bill for the District of 
Columbia; (13) any bill, resolution or 
other appropriate proposal to abolish 
the Wood-Rankin committee on Un- 


American activities; (14) amendment 
of the Senate rules to invoke cloture 
against filibustering by a majority in- 
stead of a two-thirds vote; (15) main- 
tenance of rent controls. 


ELECTION: By ballot of the branches, 
mailed in from over the country, four 
new members were elected to the board 
of directors and nine others re-elected. 
New members: Dr. George D. Flem- 
mings, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Dr. Nathan K. 
Christopher, Cleveland, O.; Eric John- 
ston and Philip Murray, Washington, 
D. C. Re-Elected: Dr. Louis T. Wright, 
Judge Charles E. Toney, Mary White 
Ovington, Dr. O. Clay Maxwell, and 
Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, all of New 
York; Theodore Spaulding, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Dr. Allen F. Jackson, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Earl B. Dickerson, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and Senator Arthur Capper, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Arthur B. Spingarn, New York law- 
yer, was re-elected president of the asso- 
ciation, Dr. Wright chairman of the 
board, and Mary White Ovington 
treasurer. Dr. Chalmers was elected as- 
sistant treasurer. Vice presidents chosen 
were: Mary McLeod Bethune, Nannie 
Burroughs, Godfrey Lowell Cabot, Ar- 
thur Capper, Harry E. Davis, Bishop 
John A. Gregg, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, Dr. William Lloyd Imes, 
Judge Ira W. Jayne, Isadore Martin, 
T. C. Nutter, Dr. A. Clayton Powell, 


Sr., A. Philip Randolph and Oswald 
Garrison Villard. 


ReEcorD; New local units chartered 
during the year numbered 248, sixty- 
four being youth councils and college 
chapters. Among the latter are chap- 
ters at University of Wisconsin, Cor- 
nell, and Columbia. 


Most spectacular legal victory was in 
Columbia, Tenn., cases where 24 of 27 
Negro defendants thus far brought up 
for trial have been freed. New trials 
have been granted two of the three con- 
victed defendants, with appeal pend- 
ing in remaining case. Most significant 
legal victory was in Irene Morgan case 
where U, S. supreme court ruled segre- 
gation of interstate passengers by race 
on buses violated interstate commerce 
clause of Constitution. More than 2100 
years were lopped off sentences given 
Negro soldiers by courtsmartial through 
appeals handled by NAACP legal staff, 
and eight death sentences were com- 
muted. Hundreds of smaller cases in- 
volving civil rights were handled dur- 
ing the year. 

Eight lynchings were reported dur- 
ing 1946, most brutal being the shoot- 
ing of two men and their wives near 
Monroe, Ga., by a mob of 20 white 
men. NAACP offered $10,000 reward 
but to year’s end neither state nor fed- 
eral officials had found any clew to 
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mob members. All departments ol as- 
sociation reported increased activity 
for 1946, with Secretary White point- 
ing to formation of a National Com- 
mittee on Mob Violence which was 
granted audience by President ‘Truman 
and which was directly responsible tor 
appointment by the President of a 
Commission on Civil Rights which 
held first meeting in Washington Jan- 
uary 15. 


BILBO 


BrieF: A brief embodying the facts 
and the legal and Senate precedents in 
similar actions was presented to every 
U. S. Senator by the NAACP—just be- 
fore the Senate acted on the seating of 
Theodore G. Bilbo of Mississippi. Pre- 
pared by Charles H. Houston, Thur- 
good Marshall and others, it demanded 
the ousting of Bilbo, asserting that his 
“acts and conduct during the 1946 
Democratic party primary campaign in 
the State of Mississippi were contrary 
to sound public policy, harmful to the 
dignity and honor of the Senate, dan- 
gerous to the perpetuity of tree govern- 
ment, and have tainted with fraud and 
corruption his credentials for a seat in 
the Senate.” 


EDUCATION 


Doors Stitt SHUT: In December 
courts in Texas and Louisiana handed 
down rulings which keep the doors of 
the University of Texas and Louisiana 
State University closed to Negro stu- 
dents. In Texas, after having given the 
state six months (to Dec. 17) to provide 
for the law education of H. M. Sweatt, 
a court refused to order him admitted 
to the University of Texas law school, 
although the state had failed to provide 
a law school for him. All the state 
promised was that a law school will be 
established. The decision is being ap- 
pealed. In Louisiana at a preliminary 
hearing on a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel the university to admit a Negro 
applicant to its medical school and an- 
other to its law school, the university's 
attorneys argued that the action had 
no basis since state laws required sepa- 
rate schools for the races. This is the 
same argument made in 1935 by the 
state of Missouri in the Lloyd Gaines 
Gaines and overruled by the United 
States supreme court, which held that 
the state must either supply a separate 
school equal in all respects to the white 
school, or admit Negroes to the exist- 
ing facilities, 


ContTrisuTIon: A check for $1,064 
came to the NAACP legal defense and 
educational fund from the American 
Teachers Association in appreciation of . 
the work of the NAACP in “the area 
of teacher welfare and teacher salaries.” 





INSTALLATION CEREMONY—James E. King, who begins his fourth term as president of the 
Atlantic City, N. J., branch receives the gavel from T. Montgomery Gregory, principal of the 


New Jersey Avenue school. 


Under Mr. King’s leadership the branch has become the second 


largest in New Jersey and has maintained an outstanding program. 


Total contribution of the ATA over 
past eight years has been $3,392. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Housinc: Thurgood Marshall and 
Marian Perry of the national office 
legal staff consulted with Chicago city 
officials, the Chicago branch and nu- 
merous community organizations in the 
December disturbance over the occu- 
pancy of new housing by several Negro 
veterans, 


BALLor: A U. S. district court in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., ruled that registrar in 
Macon county had not been guilty of 
discriminating against William Mit- 
chell when he attempted to register to 
vote in July, 1945. NAACP lawyers 
showed from county records that the 
county had a population of 27,650, of 
whom 22,000 were Negroes, and that 
while less than 2 per cent of the Ne- 
groes were registered, more than 47 per 
cent of the whites were on the books. 


Awarp: To radio station WNEW in 
New York City the NAACP presented 
a scroll at a special Christmas Eve 


broadcast “for its contribution toward 
the promotion of interracial goodwill 
and understanding through its distri- 
bution of a series of one-minute spot 
announcements under the title ‘Keep 
Faith with America’ and for its weekly 
presentation of the American Negro 
Theatre.” 


FicuT For Lire: NAACP lawyer Wal- 
ter Coleman in Mississippi was fight- 
ing, as we go to press, for a writ of cer- 
tiorari in the U. S. supreme court to 
review the conviction of Charles Tru- 
dell, 16, and James Lewis, 15, for mur- 
der, and their sentence to death on 
January 17. Governor Fielding Wright 
of Mississippi granted a reprieve from 
the December 13 death date, but an- 
nounced that since no new evidence 
had been uncovered the boys would be 
executed January 17. 


Protest: From NAACP youth sec- 
retary Ruby Hurley went a protest to 
President G. D, Humphries of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming on the anti-Semitic’ 
and anti-Negro utterances of Wyoming 
basketball coach Everett Shelton dur- 
ing the eastern tour of the Wyoming | 
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team in December. At Buffalo, N. Y., 
when Wyoming played UCLA, also on 
tour, the two Negro stars of UCLA 
suffered insults from Wyoming. In New 
York’s Madison Square Garden when 
the City College team defeated Wy- 
oming, Shelton yelled insults at the 
Jewish players and at Jews generally 
from the coaching bench, tossing in a 
few remarks at Galiber, CCNY’s Negro 
player. 


REBUKE: The award of a medal to 
Walt Disney’s “Song of the South,” by 


Parents Magazine drew a rebuke from 


‘ the NAACP. Walter White’s letter to 


the magazine said the NAACP “is 
shocked by the award to a film which 
glorifies racial stereotypes and virtually 
justifies slavery by picturing it as an 
idyllic system. One of the chief causes 
of racial friction in this country is the 
half-truths and untruths which are 
planted in the unsuspecting minds of 
young people.” 


What the Branches 


Are Doing 





New Jersey: The CAMpEN branch 
went over the top in its membership 
campaign, reporting a total of 3,200 
members and more than $3,600. 

Mrs, Daisy E. Lampkin was at the 
helm, assisted by Dr. J. M. Vaughan, 
Robert Hazelwood and Mrs. James C. 
Dicks. The Nix-Goings division led 
with 1819 members, $2123.50. The 
winning Captain was Mrs. Alice Wig- 
gins, reporting 548 members, $690, 
while the highest individual producer 
was Mrs. Gertrude Williams with 209 
members, $209. 

There are 25 PANCAS, or persons 
reporting 30 or more memberships: 
Mrs. Margaret Banks; Mrs, Edna Blake- 
ly; William Burton; Mrs. Bella Cheek; 
Mrs. Louisa Coleman; Mrs. Octavia 
Coy; Mrs. Marvel Dansbury; Mrs. 
Georgia Green; Mrs. Catherine Ander- 
son; Mrs. Margaret Hall; Mrs. Minnie 
Harding; Mrs. Christine Hazelwood; 
Miss Thelma Houston; Addison Jen- 
kins; Mrs. Catherine Johnson; Mrs. 
Myrtle Jones; Miss Beatrice Morris; 
Mrs. Bertha Morris; Mrs. Mabel Sear- 
les; Miss Bertha Waples; Mrs. Rosa 
Waters; Mrs. Alice Wiggins; Dr. U. S. 
Wiggins; Miss Eunice Williams; Mrs. 
Gertrude Williams. 

The Entertainment and Education 
committees assisted in making workers 
comfortable and arranged a program 
for the public meeting on Sunday, Nov- 
ember 24. Gloster B. Current and Mrs. 
Daisy E. Lampkin were the speakers. 
The Chapel choir and James Burch 
rendered musical numbers. 


The Crisis 


SOME OF THE PRINCIPALS at the eighth annual youth conference of the NAACP held in 
New Orleans, La., November 21-24, 1946. Left to right, Mrs. Mildred Byrd, Judge Hubert 


T. Delany, Domestic Relations Court, New York City, and 
tary NAACP. . 


Last year’s program of integrating 
the public school system, fighting police 
brutality, seeking representation on all 
government-owned establishments is be- 
lieved responsible for the increased 
membership. 

These same projects plus an in- 
creased interest in the political, social, 
and economic administration of city 
and county governments are listed for 
action in 1947. 

The NAACP, whose membership is 
both white and colored, stands against 
discrimination of all types and for the 
avowed principles of democracy, speci- 
fically: (1) Integration of pupils and 
teachers in all Camden County schools; 
(2) Proportioned employment in city 
and county administrations; (3) Strong 
FEPC; (4) Equality of all races in the 


i} 


Mrs. Ruby Hurley, youth secre- 


courts; (5) Housing improvement. 

The Executive committee at a recent 
meeting drew up plans of action for 
the coming year with emphasis on con- 
certed action and cooperation with all 
groups with like interest. 

Contrary to custom, three Camden 
policemen were indicted by the grand 
jury on charges of atrocious assault and 

attery, and one officer, John Wilkie, 
with threat to kill, This action was ac- 
complished through efforts of the legal 
staff of the branch, of which Attorney 
Robert Burk Johnson is chairman. 

The case revolved about the person 
of Magnus Tinsley, who, upon leaving 
a tap room at Second and Federal 
streets about 2 a.m. was approached by 
Officer John Wilkie, who said, accord- 
ing to Tinsley, “Where are you going, 
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N————? Who do you think you are?” 
The officer then proceeded to assult the 
victim viciously with his blackjack 
without waiting for any explanations. 
Tinsley was then taken to the court 
house where two other policemen, Ed- 
ward Shapiro and Samuel Saunders 
joined Officer Wilkie. He was then 
taken to the Cooper hospital to be 
treated for injuries of which additional 
were afflicted while enroute. Under the 
pretext that Tinsley was trying to get 
the number from Policeman Wilkie’s 
badge, further malicious assault was ad- 
ministered with the suggestion to kill. 
Tinsley suffered a broken jaw and a 
split lip. 

This case was brought to the atten- 
tion of the local NAACP. Though a 
recent resident, and not a member of 
the NAACP, Tinsley was given bail 
and the legal protection of Robert B. 
Johnson, NAACP. Counter charges 
were presented in the police court. 
Both Tinsley and the three officers were 
held for grand jury. 

On December g, the grand jury of 
Camden county indicted the three of- 
ficers for atrocious assault and battery 
and dismissed the charges against Tin- 
sley. 

Dr. U. S. Wiggins, president of the 
local NAACP, states: “The NAACP 
takes particular pride in this case, for 
democracy has taken a step forward to 
defend all of its citizens. We believe 
this brutality must stop.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.: More than 4,000 


‘persons heard Isaac Woodard, blinded 


war veteran, at a rally of the branch 
December 8. Besides Magistrate Joseph 
H. Rainey, branch president, and Hilda 
Simms of Anna Lucasta fame as a sur- 
prise speaker, other speakers included 
outstanding representatives of the Cath- 
olic, Jewish and Protestant faiths, as 
well as spokesmen from labor unions 
and civic groups. More than $2,000 in 
pledges and cash was realized for a con- 
tinued fight on lynching and police 
brutality. 

The branch, through Charles A. 
Shorter, executive secretary, protested 
to F. W. Woolworth Co. on the use of 
a “mammy” in advertising a toy. 


CLEVELAND, O.: The branch acted to 
secure the safety of Willie Ashford, son 
of Jesse Ashford of. this city, who was 
reported by his father as being threat- 
ened with mob violence in Greens- 
burgh, La., as an aftermath of an 
automobile accident. 


Texas STATE CONFERENCE: The state 
executive committee reaffirmed the posi- 
tion of the NAACP as being for the 
admission of H. M. Sweatt to the law 


school of the University of Texas, and ~ 


not for the acceptance of an appropria- 


“ . 


GOOD NEWS! 


COMING SOON 
An NAACP Pin 


AVAILABLE MARCH 15th 


~NAACP 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE IS PROUD 
TO ANNOUNCE THAT IT WILL OFFER FOR SALE 
BEGINNING MARCH I5TH A HANDSOME 10 KT. 
GOLD PLATED PIN TO BE WORN ON LAPEL OR 
DRESS. THE PRICE IS ONLY $1.00. THE PIN 
MEASURES ONE INCH BY A QUARTER OF AN 
INCH AND IS MADE UP IN ATTRACTIVE BLOCK 
LETTERS, AS ABOVE. 


~ $1.00 
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BRANCH ACTIVITIES—Top, some of the delegates to the eighth annual youth conference of the NAACP held in New Orleans, La., No- 
vember 21-24, 1946. Greetings were sent the conference by President Truman, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and other prominent Americans. 
Among the speakers were Judge Hubert Delany, Thurgood Marshall, Madison S. Jones, A. Maceo Smith, Daniel E. Byrd, Isaac Heller, Dr. 
George Snowden, Isaac Woodard, and Oliver Harrington. Bottom, PANCAS of the Camden, N. J., branch. See page 52 for the activities 
of this very lively branch. 


tion for a separate Negro university, 
despite the activities of certain groups 
in Texas in support of the latter plan. 


Outro STATE CONFERENCE: J. Maynard 
Dickerson is back on the job after an 
illness and is again putting out just 
about the liveliest and most informative 
conference Bulletin issued by any state 
conference in the country. The Texas 
Bulletin is packed with information, 
but the Ohio job has personality plus 
information. 


WEst CoAst CONFERENCE: A confer- 
ence to review the work of the region 
and to train branch executives will be 
held in San Francisco March 7-8. Glos- 
ter B. Current will make his first visit 
to California in his official capacity as 
Director of Branches to attend and lead 
this conference. Noah W. Griffin, West 
Coast secretary, is handling all arrange- 
ments. Incidentally, the West Coast 
office is now located at 2085 Sutter 
street, Room 203, San Francisco. ~ 


LEADERSHIP "TRAINING CONFERENCE: 
Branches in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Mississippi will meet in a regional 
conference in Charleston, S. C. March 
29-30. 


St. JOHN, NEw Brunswick: In the 
prevince of Nova Scotia the NAACP 
developed a meteoric increase from a 
news break. 

Headquarters are at Halifax, the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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BALTIMORE BRANCH—Pictured ai the top are some of the represe ntatives from the Associated Groups for a permanent FEPC, which 

met in Baltimore, Md., some time ago. They mapped plans to stimulate Maryland congressmen to commit themselves on FEPC. Pictured 

at lower left is Charles H. Houston, well-known attorney of Washigton, D. C., shown shaking hands with one of the white speakers at 

the meeting, Attorney Houston is active in civil rights and racial activities both in Baltimore and his native Washington. Lower right, 

a youth council party of the Baltimore branch. Mrs. Kathryn Sedgewick, youth secretary at the time the picture was’ taken, is seated in 
the front row, center. 








NEGRO BALLET—A scene 

from the West Indian bal- 

let, “Market Day,” shown 

recently in London, Eng- 
land. 














largest city and capital of the province. 
Mrs. Viola Demond, 34, operates a 


beauty shop in Halifax, and also 
travels through the provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick selling 
beauty preparations. In the course of 
one of her tours, her car became dis- 
abled at New Glasgow, N. S. To pass 
away the time one night, she decided 
to take in the movies. Stepping up to 
the cashier at the Roseland theatre, she 
asked the young woman in the box, 
for a downstairs ticket, handing the 
cashier a $1.00 bill. Mrs. Desmond was 
passed some change and a ticket. She 
did not examine either. She went into 
the theatre auditorium, after handing 
the ticket to the doorman. When she 
took a seat, the doorman approached 
her with the information that it was 
an upstairs ticket she had, and that she 
would have to go upstairs, 

To this Mrs. Desmond replied, “the 
cashier must have made a mistake. I 
asked for a downstairs ticket. I will 


have this exchanged.” She went back ~ 


to the box office, and at her request for 
the downstairs ticket, the cashier said, 
“I’m not permitted to sell downstairs 
tickets to you people.” - 

As there were many seats unoccupied 
on the lower floor, she returned there 
and took a seat. The doorman then 
called the manager, and he “demanded 
that I go upstairs,” said Mrs. Desmond. 

“IT told him I never sit upstairs, as 
I can’t see very well from that distance. 
He asked me, ‘Don’t you know we have 
the right to refuse admission to any ob- 
jectionable person?’ I said I had not 
been refused admission, but the cashier 
had refused to sell me a downstairs 
ticket and I asked him to do so. He 
became angry and said he would have 
me thrown out of the theatre. As I was 
behaving very quietly, I didn’t think 
he could. He left, and in a short time, 
returned with a policeman. The police- 





man grasped my shoulders and the 
manager grabbed my legs, injuring my 
knee and hip. They carried me bodily 
from the theatre out into the street. I 
was taken to the police station by taxi, 
and later the theatre manager and po- 
lice chief entered with.a warrant for 
my arrest. After spending the night in 
a cell, about 12 hours in all, I was 
taken into the police court before Mag- 
istrate R. G. MacKay, and charged with 
DEFRAUDING THE PROVINCE OUT OF ONE 
Cent. This was the difference between 
the provincial amusement tax on up- 
stairs and downstairs tickets for the 
theatre; viz, two cents on the go cent 
balcony tickets, and three cents on the 
lower floor. I pleaded not guilty, but 
the magistrate found me guilty and im- 
posed a fine of $20, plus costs of $6. I 
paid the fine and costs, $26. Then I 
returned to my Halifax home where I 
have since been getting treatment from 
a doctor for my hip and knee. 

“I can’t understand why such mea- 
sures should have been taken. I have 
traveled a great deal through Canada 
and parts of the United States, and 
nothing like this ever happened to me 
before. I was born in Halifax and 
have lived there most of my life. I’ve 
found relations between Negroes and 
whites very pleasant. I didn’t realize 
a thing like this could happen in Nova 
Scotia.” 


NEXT MONTH 


Emile Faure, a grandson of 
Samory Toureh (1830-1900), 
former Sultan of Nigeria, will 
have an article in the March 


CRISIS on French colonialism 
in Negro Africa. The piece is a 
scathing indictment of French 
colonial policies and practices. 
Don’t miss it. 
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In appealing the verdict, fine, and 
costs of the New Glasgow magistrate, 
the Nova Scotia branch, which went 
promptly to the support of Mrs. Des- 
mond, pointed out that the charge is 
illegal. Mrs. Desmond having already 
bought a ticket and paid a tax, She was 
refused the ticket she wanted and 
hence there was no fraud or attempt at 
fraud. It was wholly an internal mat- 
ter between the theatre and Mrs. Des- 
mond. The case will be taken to the 
provincial supreme court. A damage 
suit will also be brought against Henry 
McNeil, manager of the theatre, based 
on the charge of assault, false arrest, 
and malicious prosecution. He denies 
any color bar or instructions for such 
discrimination. He also denies having 
laid hands on Mrs. Desmond. “There 
are no instructions issued either by me 
or the Odeon Theatres, owners, stating 
that downstairs tickets are not to be 
sold to colored persons. However, it 
is customary for them to sit in the bal- 
cony. We have a large colored patron- 


age at our theatre and we don’t permit , 


color discrimination to be a determin- 
ing factor. It would be poor policy for 
us to set up a color bar.” Police Chiet 
Ernest Langille said Mrs. Desmond had 
pleaded not guilty to a charge under the 
Theatres, Cinematographs and Amuse- 
ment Tax Act, of Nova Scotia, involv- 
ing the one cent. Yet the magistrate 
convicted her and fined her $20, and 
then added court costs of $6. 

Besides the appeal and the damage 
action, another repercussion of the inci- 
dent at the New Glasgow theatre, is the 
decision to submit a bill to the 1947 
session of the Nova Scotia legislature 
which would be aimed specifically at 
color discrimination in theatres, dance 
halls, outdoor shows, rinks, restaurants, 
hotels, etc.; the proposed law to con- 
tain stiff penalties, for violations, in 
fines and imprisonment. Cooperating 
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in the preparation and submission of 
the bill are the AACPNS, and the Nova 


Scotia Federation of Labor. Taking a 
leading interest in the suggested legis- 
Jation is the Marine Workers Union of 
the maritime provinces. 

It is estimated that about 15,000 Ne- 
groes live in Nova Scotia, chiefly in 
the centres of Halifax, Truro, New 
Glasgow, Amherst, and Sydney. Prac- 
tically all of them are descendants of 
men and women who escaped from the 
Southern states during the Civil War. 
Mrs. Desmond’s husband is a barber 
shop owner, and she has been in busi- 
ness for herself for some years, having 
developed a clientele on the road as 
well as at her beauty shop in Halifax. 


DETROIT, MICH.: Restrictive coven- 
ant cases will be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court by the Detroit 
branch, it has been announced by the 
Reverand R. L. Bradby, Jr., president, 
and Edward M. Swan, executive secre- 
tary. 

The announcement follows a deci- 
sion by. the Michigan Supreme Court 
that restrictive covenants are legal, al- 
though unjust. The decision, in the 
case of Sipes vs. McGhee, was on an. 
appeal from a lower court ruling that 
the family of Orsel McGhee must move 
from its residence at Seebaldt because 
it is Negro. 

The property which the McGhee’s 
purchased was covered by the restric- 
tive covenant which read: 


“This property shall not be used 
or occupied by any person or persons 
except those of the Caucasian race.” 


The Supreme Court of the State of 
Michigan held previously that such 
restrictions were valid. The Detroit 
branch in its fight to overcome restric- 
tive covenants has taken the position 
that such a covenant is in violation of 
the 14th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This case is 
just one of the number of restrictive 
covenant cases being handled by the 
Detroit branch in an effort to provide 
an opportunity for Negroes to live in 
homes of their choice. It is estimated 
that approximately 80 percent of all 
property outside of the Boulevard area 
is now covered by restrictive covenants, 
which prohibit Negroes from living 
there. Property within the Boulevard 
area in most instances is old property 
in already overcrowded areas, upon 
which loans cannot be made from the 
various lending institutions. The Su- 
preme Court decision simply means 
that Negroes cannot live outside the 
Boulevard area because of restrictive 
covenants and they cannot live within 


the Boulevard area because there is no. 


suitable housing available. Against this 
condition the branch must push its 





fight to the very highest court of the 
land not only to correct the gross in- 
justice of racial restrictions, but to es- 
tablish the right of citizens to ade- 
quate housing of their choice. 


“We will throw all our resources into 
the Supreme Court appeal,” Bradby 
and Swan announced. “The decision 
as it now stands means that Negro 
veterans simply will not be able to get 
any housing at all. Negroes, who are 
poorer housed and more crowded than 
any other group in Detroit, will be 
worse off than ever if the restrictions 
are upheld by the courts. 


“In particular, we call attention to 
the statement of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan differentiating between jus- 
tice and law. We deny that a demo- 
cratic society can @¥Aw a distinction be- 
tween law and justice, or that unjust 
procedures can be upheld by the courts. 


“We shall seek from the United 
States Supreme Court the enforcement 
of the rights granted all citizens under 
the 14th amendment, denied to us by 
the courts of Michigan. 


“Our campaign will be under the 
chairmanship of the Reverend Horace 
A. White, minister of Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, member of the De- 
troit Housing Commission, and chair- 
man of the Legal Redress Committee 
of the Detroit branch.” 


YOUTH CONFERENCE JANUARY 25: the 
Youth Councils of the branch met in 
an all-day session at the Lucy Thurman 
YWCA, Saturday, January 25, to chart 
a course for youth community life. The 
conference was under the co-chairman- 
ship of Miss Marguerite Coar and Her- 
bert Stanford. All branch youth mem- 
bers and friends attended this confer- 
ence and participated in the planning 
of a program for the coming year. 


Included on the program were many 
outstanding speakers: Mrs. Ruby Hur- 
ley, national youth director, came from 
New York for the occasion. Moving 
pictures on current problems were 
shown and served as a basis for discus- 
sion in the various group meetings. 
The committee decided that this was 
to be a conference of youth, by youth, 
and for youth. 


The planning committee consisted 
of Miss Coar and Herbert Stanford, 
co-chairmen; Mrs. Helen Garvin, chair- 
man of the Youth Work Committee; 
Stanley Evans; Mrs. Celillus Curry; 
Daniel Neusom, Miss Louise Johnson; 
George Fields, Clifford Sheats, Miss 
Roberta McGuire; Mrs. Anastasia Dud- 
ley; Mrs. J. Hawthorne and Norman 
Morman. 

PROGRAM: 


INSTALLATION Judge Ira 


W. Jayne presided at the installation 
services of 1947 branch officers, held 


57 





Sunday, January 26, at the Lucy Thur- 
man YWCA, starting at 3 p.m. 

The board of directors of the branch 
invited all members and friends to 
come out and meet the new officers. 
Following the installation, Reverend 
R. L. Bradby, Jr., president, charted 
the course of the branch program for 
the coming year. The branch in 1947 
must fight not only restrictive cove- 
nants but the forces of reaction that 
perpetuates them. Reverend Bradby 
said, in a statement to the press, “I 
urge all citizens in Detroit to rally be- 
hind us and to work with the associa- 
tion in carrying our fight to a success- 
ful conclusion.” 


As a result of telegrams sent to Mich- 
igan senators requesting that they ac- 
tively oppose the seating of Senator 
Theodore Bilbo, the branch received 
replies from Senators Arthur H. Van- 
denberg and Homer Ferguson. Sen- 
ator Ferguson in his reply set forth 
that he was in agreement with the posi- 
tion of the branch on the Bilbo matter. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: Realizing that the 
rights and privileges of the Negro peo- 
ple in the state of Ohio were in peril 
the Cleveland Branch Legal Redress 
Committee acted in time to thwart the 
movement of a powerful group to nul- 
lify the letter and spirit of the Ohio 
Civil Rights Law. Atty. George V. 
Johnson of the Committee alerted the 
branch officials and the executive board 
to the action that was being taken in 
the Garbet vs. Wright case that had 
originated in Berea, Ohio, and stated 
that in his opinion the greatest care 
and haste must be exercised to prevent 
the case from being processed through 
any loopholes in the present civil rights 
statutes. Working in close cooperation 
with Atty. Ermer L, Watson, chairman 
of the legal committee, Johnson secured 
the necessary information that was or- 
dered by the local branch to be sent 
to the national office for an answer in 
due legal form. 


This case which has now involved 
the interest of the whole state con- 
cerned the refusal of a retail grocery 
store operator to sell a bottle of milk 
to a colored man because of his race. 
The case reached the Supreme Court 
of Ohio after the Common Pleas Court 
of Cuyahoga county had awarded dam- 
ages under the Civil Rights Act, upon 
appeal from the defendant. The 
NAACP national legal staff filed the 
necessary brief with the court to delay 
immediate action and will appear at 
the proper time to argue the case on its 
merits. 


The state conference of NAACP 
branches met in Columbus, Ohio, in 
January to discuss many important 
matters. 


Crisis Fiction In 
“Best Short Stories” 


Mrs. Ann Petry’s short story, “Like 
a Winding Sheet,” is reprinted in The 
Best American Short Stories, 1946 
(Houghton Mifflin). The volume, 
edited by Martha Foley, is a collection 
of the best short stories published in 
American magazines during the previ- 
ous year, and it is dedicated to Mrs. 
Petry. The story selected for this 
honor was first published in the No- 
vember, 1945, issue of The Crisis. 

The editor pays further tribute to 
Mrs. Petry’s talent by listing author 
and story in her “Roll of Honor” for 
1945. Mrs. Petry also gets a listing in 
“Distinctive Short Stories in American 
Magazines, 1945,” an appendix to the 
volume, for her short story, “Olaf and 
His Girl Friend” (Crisis, May, 1945), 
a tale written to show that there can 
be true affection among Negroes. 


Mrs. Petry’s novella, “In Dark Con- 
fusion,” a brilliant psychological analy- 
sis of the mass frustrations which 
erupted in the Harlem riot of August, 
1943, has been included by Edwin 
Seaver in his Cross Section, 1947 
(Simon & Schuster). ‘Though first sub- 
mitted to The Crisis, the story could 
not be published because of its length 
and it was suggested that it be offered 
elsewhere. 


Mrs. Petry has been a frequent con- 
tributor to The Crisis. It was her out- 
standing short story, “On Saturday the 
Siren Sounds at Noon,” (Crisis, De- 
cember, 1943), that attracted the atten- 
tion of a Houghton Mifflin editor, He 
asked her if she had any ideas for a 
novel, She did. She submitted the 
first five chapters and a complete sy- 
nopsis of a novel, and as a result was 
awarded the $2,400 Houghton Mifflin 
Literary Fellowship. In 1946 Hough- 
ton brought out her novel, The Street, 
as a HMLF prize novel, Mrs. Petry is 
now at work on her second novel. 


Miss Foley pays tribute to another 
Crisis writer by including Chester B. 
Himes’ story, “The Song Says ‘Keep on 
Smiling;’” (Crisis, April, 1945), among 
the “distinctive short stores” of 1945. 
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RACIAL FALLACIES 


El Engano De Las Razas (The Myth 
About Races). Por Fernando 
Ortiz. Habana: Editorial Paginas, 
1946. 428pp. $4.00. 


Dr. Ortiz conceives this study, not as 
a work of original scholarship but 
rather as a compendium of scientific in- 
formation to be used in attacks upon 
the superstition of racism. Nearly all 
his material is from modern scientific 
sources and has been compiled and in- 
terpreted specifically for the average 
Cuban reader. Nevetheless, everyone 
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can read this book to his profit despite 
the fact that many of the allusions and 
illustrative examples are from things 
Cuban and Spanish rather than Ameri- 
can and English. 


Our author’s method is to examine 
all the somatic differentiations dubbed 
racial in the light of recent scientific 
findings in biology, genetics, an- 
thropology, sociology, and __ history. 
Bring the facts in these disciplines into 
their true relation and it turns out that 
practically everyone of the character- 
istics commonly thought of as racial is, 
upon careful analysis, not racial.at all. 


Head size or craniological measure- 
ments, for instance, were early selected 
as an obvious and infallible credential 
of racial filiation. But it was later dis- 
covered that there were dozens of fac- 
tors that could modify head size, and 
that race was hardly one of them. So 
naturally head size as a distinctly racial 
criterion went out the window. 


Differences in skin-color were re- 
marked even by ancient man but it was 
not until after the rise of the African 
slave trade that they came to be used as 


a common means of racial indentifica- 


tion, and though we speak loosely today 
of white, black, yellow, and brown men, 
there are gradations of coloring in each 
of these groups. The truth is we still 
know very little about the problem of 
skin pigmentation and our division of 
mankind into various color groups is 
simply a convenient and arbitrary 
framework. Consistent use of the meth- 
od simply leads to confusion, as Ortiz 
points out; and as every so-called Negro 
knows, 


“Perhaps the most common and the 
simplest classification,” writes Oritz, “is 
to divide human beings into white and 
colored. But upon reflection such a di- 
vision is absurd, for those classified as 
white are no more white than the- 
blacks are black; any more than the yel- 
lows are actually yellow. It is obvious 
that all human beings are colored; they 
have some color. Therefore, it is non- 
sensical to call some men ‘colored’ and 
others ‘non-colored.’ For here logical 
consistency demands the opposite of 
‘colored people’ or ‘uncolored people.’ 


“If we follow this line of reasoning, 
the whites would be the uncolored and 
the colored the non-white, and among 
the latter we would have to put the 
blacks. Now this would be doubly ir- 
rational, inasmuch as the term colored 
people would comprehend the whites 
rather than the blacks, seeing that black 
is in truth not a color at all, but the 
negation of all colors; just as white is 
the integration of all colors. 


“Someone now modestly replies: 
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‘Human beings predominantly white 
and human beings predominantly non- 
white,’ which is at bottom merely a con- 
tinuation of the absurdity, since the 
only men who are approximately white 
are albinos; and they are to be found 
among all races and human types. 
There are examples of albinism even 
among the blackest human types, al- 
though it is rare to find albinos with 
completely white skins. Notwithstand- 
ing the complete absurdity of this com- 
mon classification, perhaps because of 
its inevitableness, it is extremely dan- 
gerous and has aroused, and continues 
to fan, gales of hate for horrible and 
immense tragedies.” 

Nor are we any closer to scientific ex- 
actitude in our study of racial char- 
acteristics when we employ such dif- 
ferentiations as blood types, hormone 
balances, hair-texture, specific disease 
resistance, nasal index or such out- 
landish indices as polichesia (excessive 
defecation) for the Germans, and 
microphallism for the Negro. These 
characteristics can sometimes be cor- 
related; but often they cannot, since 
they are associated with astonishing 
similarities in all the racial groups of 
men. In other words, there exist no 
satisfactory data for the classification of 
the peoples of the earth. All methods 
present difficulties, and the number of 


races arrived at by a student will de- 
pend upon his standards of differentia- 
tion, which are in the very nature of 
the case subjective and arbitrary. There- 
fore Ortiz concludes that race is an in- 


vention of men, that it is more 
statistical than real, and that the fallacy 
is a very dangerous myth. 

Strangely enough the concept “race” 
as we now know it is comparatively 
modern. It was unknown prior to the 
sixteenth century and did not come into 
common use until the eighteenth when 
race and racism arose as a concomitant 
of the ‘modern nationalism started by 
the French Revolution. In fact, the 
European ideal from the time of Alex- 
ander (336-323 B.C.) up to the end of 
the western Roman empire (476 A.D.) 
was that of a single, fused race. A con- 
cept not unlike that advanced in re- 
cent years by the Mexican thinker José 
Vasconcelos in his “cosmic race.” 

Nor is it altogether strange in view 
of the vagueness as to what is a “race” 
to find that students fail to azree on 
the number of racial groups. The count 
ranges all the way from Cuvier’s three 
to Gliddon’s one hundred and fifty. To- 
day anthropologists avoid the term race 
altogether, preferring the phrase 
“ethnic groups.” They claim there are 
three of these. 

_ Even the origin of the term “race” 
is obscure. In Spanish, at least, Ortiz 


shows that the word was borrowed from 
stock breeding. “The Arabs and Moors 
first used it in connection with the 
breeding of their famous horses, and in 
the sharp practices of horse trading. 


‘Then they and the Jews extended the 


term, through ordinary analogy, to 
their traffic in slaves with the Christians 
of Mediterranean Europe.” Use of the 
term negro (black) arose in much the 
same manner. For it was Spain and 
Portugal which first began the extensive 
traffic in African slaves in the fifteenth 
century. These peoples called them- 
selves by various names, Ibos, Bantus, 
Sossus, and so on; but since they were 
predominantly dark the Iberians dub- 
bed them all los negros or the blacks 
and the term quickly became syn- 
onymous with slave. 

Space does not permit references to 
all the many illuminating facts and con- 
clusions examined by Dr. Oritz, for the 
book is a virtual gold mine of informa- 
tion on all phases of race and racism. 

Now a little about the author, who is 
virtually all but unknown in the United 
States outside a narrow circle of 
scholars. Fernando Ortiz y Fernandez 
was born in Habana, Cuba, on July 16, 
1881; but spent his childhood on the 
island of Menorca, where he secured 
his elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. He returned to Cuba and at the 
age of fourteen received his bachelor’s 
degree and began his studies in law at 
the University of Habana. He also at- 
tended the University of Barcelona and 
holds a doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. 

With the establishment of the Cuban 
Republic, Dr. Ortiz entered the Cuban 
diplomatic-consular corps, holding 
successive posts in Spain, Italy, and 
France. He was for ten years a mem- 
ber of the Cuban congress, nine years 
a professor in the school of public law 
at the University of Habana, and a 
some time judge of the Cuban courts. 
In 1943 he was appointed professor of 
Cuban ethnography in the University 
Institute of Scientific Research. He is 
the founder and president of the Cuban 
Folklore Society, the Society of Afro- 
Cuban Studies, and the Hispanic-Cuban 
Institution of Culture, and has been di- 
rector of the Revista Bimestre Cubana 
since 1911. He was for many years presi- 
dent of the Cuban Academy of History, 
and is founder and president of the 
Cuban Association Against Race Dis- 
crimination, which fights both anti- 
semitism and Negrophobia. 

Dr. Ortiz is one of the world’s lead- 
ing authorities on the Negro and the 
authority on Negro acculturation in his 
‘native Cuba. He is the author of some 
thirty odd books in the fields of so- 
ciology, ethnography, linguistics, juris- 
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prudence, history, and the editor of vari- 
ous collections of Cuban literary classics. 
Among the best known of his works are 
Los Negros Brujos (1905) (Negro Sor- 
cerers), Los Negros Esclavos (1916) 
(Negro Slaves), Glosario de Afronegris- 
mos (1924) (Glossary of Afro-Negro- 
isms), Corntrapunteo Cubano del Ta- 
baco y el Azucar (1940) (The Cuban 
Counterpoint of Tobacco and Sugar). 
He also edits Ultra, a Cuban digest 
magazine much more on the liberal 
side than our own Readers Digest. 


J. W. Ivy. 


Letters to the Editor 





SPADING UP LIFE 
To the Editor of The Crisis: 


Will you permit me to comment on Mr. 
Burke’s review of The Policy King? I am re- 
ferring to his statement that Caldwell ob- 
viously has a thesis but makes it difficult to 
determine just what he advocates. 


The modern writer, dear Sirs, no longer ad- 
vocates.a thesis. The Bible does and so does 
law and science, but modern fiction digs into 
life where it bubbles most and creates an 
awareness of things around us. And when the 
searchlight has been thrown on happenings, 
we start thinking and talking about the issue 
and when we teel strong enough about it, 
we look into the why and where of things 
and changes occur. 


The fact alone that Mr. Caldwell’s thesis 
worries Mr. Burke, should prove that the read- 
ers will have the same reaction to the book. 
The readers and not the writer take up the 
challenge and carry the problem to a solution. 


No longer do we see merely good and evil 
or right and wrong in people but the human 
machinery is now discovered as being rather 
complicated and displaying many variations. 
And therefore we react differently te life and 
its abundance or lack of opportunities. In- 
telligence and imagination, will-power and 
endurance are good in man: why did these 
qualities turn Helen Marshall into a social 
worker and make lawbreakers out of her 
brothers? 


And this 
Caldwell anc 
either. 


uestion, dear Sirs, is left open by 
I do not choose to answer it 


ERNA BRIMM 
Chicago, Illinois 


PROUD OF CRISIS 
To the Editor of The Crisis: 


I received a copy of The Crisis each month. 
I am very proud of what you people are do- 
ing for our race. 


This company is over here in the Middle 
West Pacific, and I want to let you know we 
are very proud to read your magazine. We 
would like to know if there is anything we 
could do for the magazine about the Negro 
soldier in the Middle West Pacific. We would 
like to write a column on it for your mag- 
azine. 

T/5 JOHN ESSEX, 13228091 


3530th Tc. Trk. Co. 
APO 957, c/o Postmaster, 
San Francisco, California 








Books By Negro Authors 


(Continued from page 46) 
Il. PAMPHLETS 


Among the pamphlets published in 1946 the 
following may be noted: 


BAKER, AUGUSTA: Books about Negro Life 
for Children. New York, Baltimore, Afro- 
American: Baltimore, America’s Fifth Largest 
Negro market. Baltimore. 

BROWN, WARREN: Check list of Negro 
newspapers in the United States (1827-1946) 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

COOPER, ALDRAGE B.: Patterns of brother- 
ly iove. New Brunswick, N. J. 


DANQUAH, J. B.: The Gold Coast Akan. 
London. 

DAVIS, WALTER MAX: The Man with the 
Pipe. Poems. Atlantic City, N. J. 

DORSEY, THOMAS A.: Thomas A. Dorsey’s 
Poem Book for all Occasions, Chicago. 

DOYLE, BERTRAM, Editor: A Study of Busi- 
ness and Employment. Louisville. 

&VANS, WILLIAM L.: Race Fear and Hous- 
ing in a Typical American City (Buffalo) 
New York. 

HOWELL, CHARLES GARFIELD: It could 
liappen here. The Menace of Native Facism. 
New York. . 

HARRINGTON, OLIVER W.: Terror in Ten- 
nessee. The Truth about the Columbia Out- 
rages. New York. 

HARRIS, HELEN C., PITTS, LUCIA MAE 
and TINSLEY, TOMI CAROLYN: Triad. 
Poetry. Washington, D. C. 

HUNTON, W. A.: Stop South Africa’s Crimes. 
New York. 


LAW, JOHN: Franklin Delano Roosevelt. A 
tribute in Verse. New York. 

MAYS, BENJAMIN: Seeking to be Christian 
in Race Relations. New York. 

MOULTRIE HIGH SCHOOL FACULTY: 
Miss Parker, The New Teacher. Albany, Ga. 

MULTIMA, E. K.: Thoughts of a Young 
African. London. 

N.A.A.C.P.; Veteran’s Handbook. New York. 


NEGRO MOTORISTS GREEN BOOK, 1946. 
New York. 


PORTER, DOROTHY: Howard University 
Masters’ Thesis. 1918-1945. Washington, 
D. C. 


PORTER, GILBERT L.: The Evolution of 
Susan Prim. Tallahassee, Fla. 

SHAW, ESTHER POPEL: Personal Adven- 
tures in Race Relations. New York. 

THORNTON, GEORGE B.: Great Poems. 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 

WASHINGTON AFRO-AMERICAN: Wash- 
ington’s 28% Market. Washington, D. C. 
‘WILKERSON, DOXEY A.: Why Negroes are 
Joining the Communist Party. New York. 
‘WILLIAMS, CHANCELLOR: And if I were 

white. Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAMSON, HENRY A.: The Prince Hall 
Primer. Revised ed. New York. 





Northern Judge 
(Continued from page 42) 


rate, with no contempt for him, with 
no feeling that he is a lower type of 
human being. And then there were 





some Southern service men—these were 
only a few—who manifested the same 
hatred and contempt for the Negro as 
their civilian counterparts. 


It is strange to see Negro service men 


getting on a bus or other conveyance ° 


in uniform, some with many bars on 
their sleeves, some officers, all going to 
the rear of the conveyance; and as 
more white people board the bus the 
more contracted the space for Negro 
passengers become. Maybe some North- 
erners do not know how that works. 
In most cases there is a board which is 
fixed on to the back of the seat by 
staples. It can be moved back or forth 
from one seat to the other. -Rarely, I 
am told, is it ever moved forward. It 
is always pushed backward as more 
white people get on, and so reduces 
the space for the Negroes. It is natural 
that some of the service men resent be- 
ing pushed around. In some instances 
they make it known by refusing to leave 
the seats which they occupy to go into 
a restricted space. 


Fear Gags Liberals 


What is most disturbing is that those 
in the South, who are Americans in the 
higher sense of the term, who hate dis- 
crimination, who believe that a man’s 
skin does not determine his character, 
who feel that the Negro should have 
equal rights with the whites both be- 
fore the law and in public, seem to be 
dominated by fear. They do not ex- 
press themselves except in private. 
They want to belong and in most in- 
stances cannot belong in the commu- 
nity, in their society, if they express 
opinions contrary to those held by their 
fellows regarding the Negro question. 

There were many in Germany who 
hated Hitler. There were many who 
wanted to fight Nazism but were afraid 
afraid for themselves and mayhap 
afraid for their families, for their dear 
ones. 


Few business men in the South can 
afford to take a stand, a decent stand 
on the Negro question, It might mean 
ruin if they did. This situation makes 
cowards even of the courageous. 


The antagonism of the white to the 
Negro is becoming more and more ac- 
centuated and it seems as if every ad- 
vance made by the Negro sharpens the 
antagonism of the whites toward the 
Negro. Is it envy or is it just an in- 
ability to understand that the whites 
are not a chosen people? I wonder, is 
that the result of an inferiority com- 
plex or is it fear of loss of power, in- 
fluence, and economic advantage? 

Throughout my trip in the South we 
picked up any uniformed man whether 
or not he signaled. Some of these were 


The Crisis 


wounded. One boy had sixty-four 
wounds—fifty-one shrapnel wounds and 
thirteen bullet wounds. He had been 
hospitalized. He belongs to a famous 
soldier family. These boys, both South- 
erners and Northerners, told us that 
they had difficulty in getting a lift when 
they asked for it. Very few Southerners 
would stop for them. When they did 
get a lift it was generally from a person 
driving a car with a Northern license, 

Hospitality and “spreadeagle” pattri- 
otism. Something to talk about but 
not to practice. 


The hope of the South is with the 
young boys who are coming back from 
the army. They have seen the world. 
They have lived, suffered and hoped 
with Catholics, Jews, Negroes. They 
have had buddies among all groups and 
maybe if they do not sink into the abyss 
of Southern intolerance, they will help 
solve the problem confronting the 
South and avoid the menace to the 
country. 


Bigotry in North, Too 


Ignorance and intolerance is not con- 
fined to the South. Hatred of the 
Negro as of other minority groups is 
found right here in the most metro- 
politan of cities in the world, in New 
York. The other day I received an 
anonymous letter. Let it speak for it- 
self. “The Jewish propaganda of ‘tol- 
erance’ is mainly responsible for the 
derelictions of young people in New 
York City. Jewish judges too often let 
off young Negro thugs who supposedly 
were ‘underprivileged.’ All that sort 
of thing has now come to fruit and 
every cop in the city knows conditions 
are disgraceful. If all the young hood- 
lums about town knew that the courts 
would not ‘tolerate’ thuggery and send 
all the young bums away to severe 
punishment conditions would soon 
change. School teachers are not allowed 
to thrash young hoodlums because the 
judges do not back them. It’s about 
time all this Jew-sponsored ‘tolerance’ 
was soon ended. The people of the 
City would like to see one Jewish judge 
who is rough on young Negro thugs.” 
It was unsigned, Bigots and cowards 
in the North have not the courage to 
announce their bigotry and display 
their cowardice, 


Thinking people had hoped that the 
war on fascism and nazism was sufh- 
ciently educational to foreclose the big- 
otry, intolerance and persecution of mi- 
nority groups by reason of their color, 
religion or no religion at all. The war 
has not achieved that. The war on 
ignorance and bigotry must be accentu- 
ated. Ignorance and bigotry is the fer- 
tilizer which feeds anti-social attitudes. 
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College News 
(Continued from page 40) 


whose work was accepted by the jury 
to represent this state in the annual 
Six States Regional Art show sponsored 
by the Society of Liberal Arts at the 
Joslyn Memorial Art museum in 
Omaha, Neb. The states represented 
are Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. The 
Parks work on display is the lithograph, 
“The Knockout,” portraying Joe Louis’ 
dramatic knockout of John Henry 
Lewis. Copies of this print have previ- 
ously been purchased for the perma- 
nent art collections of Atlanta univer- 
sity and Springfield, Mo., Art museum. 

Harry Gottlieb, famous American 
artist, spent two days on the campus 
lecturing and demonstrating technique 
and results to members of the student 
body. Mr. Gottlieb, a 1931 Guggen- 
heim Fellow, has also won the Carnegie 
prize for landscapes, the Eyre Medal 
of the Philadelphia Water Color Club, 
and numerous other awards. His work 
ison exhibit in the Berkshire Museum, 
the Metropolitan Museum, Springfield 
Museum, and most of the larger art 
centers in the United States, 

President Sherman D. Scruggs stated 
that there had been some discussion in 
some of the committees of the Jefferson 
City Post War Planning committee 
about the feasibility of making the 
public school stadium available for the 
permanent possession of Lincoln uni- 
versity, but added: “I believe that there 
are so many facilities which the Uni- 
versity urgently needs that the curators 
would not be inclined to include any 
amount in its appropriation request to 
purchase the public school stadium.” 

With the December issue, the Lin- 
coln Journalism Newsletter, issued by 
the school of journalism, completed 
two years of publication. A mid- 
monthly mimeographed letter-size di- 
gest of news and events among the na- 
tions’s Negro journalists, it touches 
upon all phases of advertising, radio, 
newsreel and publicity work involving 
Negro contributions or of interest to 
the Negro fourth estater. 

The office of public relations pre- 
pared the third in a series of requested 
exhibits for display at the Public Rela- 
tions conference, held in Omaha, Nebr., 
Dec. 1, 2 and 3. 


Asa Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, spoke to the student body at Vir- 
GINIA UNION UNIvERsITY, December 5 
under the auspices of Gamma Chapter 
of Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity. A 


militant advocate of the rights of man- - 


kind, he organized the famous “March 





V. C. Hamlin, Jr. 


STUDENT ASSEMBLY—Pictured temporarily residing over the Senate is president pro tem 
Eunice Taylor of St. Augustine’s college, Raleigh, N. C. Thomas Boyd (center) of Shaw unievr- 
sity is reading clerk. 


The meeting of the North Carolina Students Legislative Assembly at Raleigh, N. C., Decem- 
ber 6-7, was an historic event. For this was the first time in the ten years of the Students 
Legislative Assembly meetings that Negroes were invited to attend. 


Negroes took part frequently in discussions in both houses and six of the thirty-seven bills 
on the Assembly calendar were sponsored by Negro delegations. No segregation was employed in 
the seating arrangement for the sessions and Negroes mingled freely with white delegates on the 
House and Senate floors as well as in the galleries. Negro delegates took seats in all sections of 
the halls, and observers recalled that the presence of Negroes on the House and Senate floors 
broke a precedent of forty-seven years, as Negroes have not sat in the General Assembly since 1899. 


Negroes were also well represented in the list of officials chosen by both heuses: two were 
named to high positions in the Senate and another was named recording clerk of the House. The 
three were Eunice Tzckher, St. Augustine’s, who was named to the second highest position, that 
of president pro tem; Claudius Blackett, St. Augustine’s, elected recording clerk; and Thomas 
Boyd, Shaw, elected reading clerk of the Senate. 


The two delegates from St. Augustine’s introduced a measure, which was passed, to make it 


compulsory for children between the ages ef six and eighteen to attend school for nine months 
each year. 


At a joint meeting of both houses convening at the end of this memorable two-day session, 
a resolution was whole heartedly passed which incorporated Negroes in the Negro colleges of 
North Carolina as an integral part of the Students Legislative Assembly. This in itself is indica- 
tive of the democratic trend of modern-college student thinking. 


on Washington,” which resulted in the 
formation of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee. 

The Virginia Union Players opened 
their season December 11 with Sutton 
Vane’s play, Outward Bound. 


will offer several intensive short courses. 
especially designed for veterans during 
the Winter Quarter. These courses,. 
all in the field of agriculture, will range 
from nine months to two years in dura- 
tion. Courses being offered include 
dairy husbandry, poultry production, 
swine production, ice cream manufac- 
turing, horticulture and greenhouse 
management. The courses will be 
taught by faculty members of the schook 
of agriculture. 


An announcement by Dr. F. D. Blu- 
ford, president of the A. & T. CoLLEcE 
of Greensboro, N. C., revealed that the 
progressive North Carolina institution 





LEGAL DIRECTORY 


The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried 
in response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their 


home towns. 


Tue Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 


involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


ARKANSAS 
J. R. Booker 
Century Building, Little Rock 
Telephone: 2-4248 


W. Harold Flowers 
Masonic Temple, Pine Bluff 
Telephones: Office: 919; Residence 3339 


CALIFORNIA 
Clarence A. Jones 
129 West Third St., Los Angeles 13 
Telephone: Vandike 1764 


Matthews & Williams 
Charles H. Matthews & David W. Williams 
2510 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 1-9737 & ADams 1-6712 


Vaughns & Berkley 
1027 Adeline St., Oakland 7 
Telephone: Templebar 4761 


James T. Phillips 
33 W. Mountain St., Pasadena 3 
Telephone: Sycamore 7-4124 


John C. Henderson 
1557 Seventh St., Oakland 7 
Telephone: Twin Oaks 5338 
2006 Sutter St., San Francisco 15 
Telephone: Walnut 1-7079 


CONNECTICUT 
W. Arvey Wood 
36 Park Row, Stamford 
Telephone: Stamford 3-7037 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


T. Douglass Davidson 
1226 You St., N. W., Washington 9 
Telephone: ADams 8497 & DEcatur 1280 


George A. Parker 
1922—13th St., N. W., Washington 9 
Telephone: NO 8843-44 


James T. Wright 
3220 Sherman Ave., N. W., Washington 10 
Telephone: ADams 1706 


GEORGIA 
Austin T. Walden 
428 Herndon Bldg., Atlanta 3 
Telephone: Walnut 3536 


T. J. Henry 
239 Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Telephone: WA 3536 


ILLINOIS 
Brown, Brown, Cyrus & Greene 
417 East 47th St., Chicago 15 
Telephone: ATlanta 8800 


Robert E. Bryant 
35098 South State St., Chicago 9 
Telephone: CALumet 1014 
Ellis & Westl oks 
3000 South State St., ~ sicago 16 
Telephone: CALumet 4968—4969 


William Kendall Hooks 
5 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago 37 
Telephone: NOR 3880 


‘ William Henry Huff 


520 East 35th St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: OAkland 6749 


Loring B. Moore 
180 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
Telephone: 1094 


INDIANA 
Milo C. Murray 
1706 Broadway, Gary 
Telephone: 5211 & 5212 


Benj. F. Wilson 
Roosevelt Theatre Bldg. 
1448 Broadway, Gary 
Telephone: Gary 6531 


E. L. Johnson, Jr. 
1524% E. Court St., Indianapolis 4 
Telephone: Franklin 3632 


Elizabeth Fletcher Allen 
416-417-418 Lafayette Bidg., South Bend 
Telephones: Office, 39281 & Home, 43543 


J. Chester Allen 
416-417-418 Lafayette Bldg., South Bend 
Telephones: Office, 39281 & Home, 43543 


Charles H. Wills 
114% North Michigan St., South Bend 9 
Telephone: 4-4255 
KANSAS 
Dorsey Green 


504 Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 12 
Telephone: AT 0703 & AT 3566 


Ulysses G. Plummer 

436 Minnesota, Kansas City 
Telephone: FA 6853 

KENTUCKY 

Charles W. Anderson, Jr. 

Member Kentucky Legislature 

602 W. Walnut St., Louisville 3 

Telephone: Jackson 6646 & Wabash 4765 


MARYLAND 
William L, Fitzgerald 
1206 Druid Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephone: 1979 


Ernest L. Perkins 
1506 Pennsylvania Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephone: Mad 8892 


MASSACHUSETTS 


J. Clifford Clarkson 
1597 Main St., Springfield 3 
Telephone: 32533 


MICHIGAN 
Herbert L. Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
Telephone: Terrace 2-1934 


Loomis, Jones, Piper & Colden 
1308 Broadway, Detroit 26 
Telephone: RAndolph 3275 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids 2 
Telephone: 8-9042 


Chas. R. A. Smith 
1003 Lawyer's Bldg. 
139 Cadillac Sq., Detroit 26 
Telephone: CAdillac 2176 


MISSOURI 
Lewis W. Clymer 
1702 East 12th St., Kansas City 6 
Telephone: HArrison 1061 


David M. Grant 
1l N. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 3 
Telephone: Jefferson 7745 


NEW JERSEY 
J. Leroy Jordan 
58 Broad St., Elizabeth 4 
Telephone: Elizabeth 2-0878 


The 


J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: 3-4709 


Logan W. McWilson 
128 Market St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MA 3-1779 


Louis E. Saunders 
28 Concourse East, Jersey City 6 
Telephone: JO 2-2706 


NEW YORK 
Clarence N. Johnson 


1861 Fulton St., Brooklyn 33 
Telephone: GLenmore 2-488] 


Moxey A. Rigby 
160-17 South Road, Jamaica 4 
Telephone: JAmaica 6-8290 


William T. Andrews 
1 West 125th St., New York 17 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-0989 


William T. Garvin 
217 West 125th St., New York 27 
Telephone: ACademy 2-9260 


John N. Griggs, Jr. 
1 West 125th St., New York 27 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-3134 


Jacques Isler 
209 West 125th St., New York 27 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-7181 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charles W. Williamson 
Cotton Building, Henderson 
Telephone: 1193W 


Theodore M. Berry 
308 West Fifth St., Cincinnati 2 
Telephone: PArkway 4772 


Charles V. Carr 
Cleveland Trust Bank Bldg., East 55th St., Branch 
5424 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: HEnderson 4122-0739 


Harry E. Davis 
202-6 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1320 


Clayborne George 
406 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 14 
Telephone: CHerry 1835 


Chester K, Gillespie 
406 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 14 
Telephone: CHerry 1835 


Joseph E, Bowman 
34742 South High St., Columbus 15 
Telephone: ADams 7920 


Arstee Fleming 
22 W. Market St., Akron 8 
Telephone: HEmlock 6946 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Herbert R. Cain, Jr. 


908 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7 
Telephone: Walnut 1042 


Theodore Spaulding 
154 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
Telephone: LOcust 1317—1318 


F. S. K. Whittaker 


711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: F4895: Home: F0853 


VIRGINIA 
Timothy W. Fisher 
2411 Jefferson Ave., Crown Bank Bidg. 
Newport News 
Telephone: 5-1974 
(Continued on page 63) 





So Right for Your Library! 


Latest Titles From 
The Crisis Book Shop 


We are ready to fill your orders for 
these richly entertaining and 
informative books. 


Powerful Long Ladder. 
by Owen Dodson 


A first volume of poems by a young Negro 
writer 


The Negro Handbook: 1946-47... 5.00 
edited by Florence Murray 
A manual of current facts, statistics and 


general feteemetion concerning the Negro 
the United States 


On These I Stand................ 
by Countee Cullen 


A collection of the best poems of Countee 
Cullen, selected by the author, shortly be- 
fore his death 


The Making of a Southerner... 3.00 
by Katharine Du Pre Lumpkin 


A book about the influences that shaped 
the mind and soul of a Southern woman 


Slave and Citizen. 
by Frank Tannenbaum 


An illuminating discussion of the moral and 
legal phases of the Negro problem in the 
Americas 


wm 2.50 


Southern Exposure 2.cccccccccccescctnnmennen 8200 
by Stetson Kennedy 


This book takes the South apart three ways, 

and it was not written by a “snooping 

damnyankee.” The author has lived all of 
his thisty years in the South 


BD: ND a nieestnentecsetcanaimcgien . 3.50 
by John Roy Carlson 


The author of “Under Cover” continues his 
expose of native American bigotries 


Journey: to ACCOmpOmg..iini.ccccccceccem ssicsie 
by Katherine Dunham 


A lively account of a thirty days’ visit to 
the village of Accompong, a Maroon settle- 
ment high in the hills of Jamaica, B. W. I. 


The Constitution and Civil Rights... 3.00 
by Milton R. Konvitz 


The first complete book on the rights of 
persons to employment, accommodations in 
hotels, restaurants, etc. 


ine Ne i ciethcccesneccsncecacrecinone 3.00 
by Wulf Sachs 


The amazing secrets of Manyikan medicine 
magic as related to the author by Chava- 
fambira, an African 


The World and African. cccccnenenun .. 3.00 
by W. E: B. DuBois 
An inquiry into the part which Africa has 
played in world history 
Trinidad Village 
by Melville J. and Frances S. 
Herskovits 


First full anthropological study eevr to be 
made of a Protestant Negro culture in the 
English-speaking Caribbean 


A Star Pointed North... 2.50 
by Edmund Fuller 


A novel based on the life of Frederick 
Douglass 


(Allow 15¢ for postage) 
THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


20 W. 40th St. New York 18 


SHOES DESIGNED 
FOR MEN WHO NEED 
LARGE SIZES. 


By specializing 

in this one line, we 

can offer these superfine shoes at a frac- 
tion of what such shoes would cost 
made to order. Features: Sizes 111, to 
16; wide range of widths; rich calfskin 
uppers; finest leather soles available; 
flexible innersoles; stout sole welts for 
extra wear; special steel shank; style ex- 
pertly designed to minimize shoe length. 
= O.D. for $12.95 per pair plus postage — or 
send $12.95 and we pay postage. Money back 

dee and i assures you ee pecify 


size and width — BLACK BROWN. Order 
ODAY or write for a: 


KING SUZ we 


Dept. 202 
P.O. Box 798 
Brockton 64, Mass 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT Phone ADams 6641 


If it's Real Estate You Want to Buy or Sell 


Cc. R. RANSOM 


Is The Man To Tell 
LICENSED REAL ESTATE BROKER 
Established in Los Angeles in 1916 
239 West Vernon Ave. 


BUY YOUR 


EXTRA 
SAVINGS 


BONDS 
NOW 


PROTECT YOUR RUTURE 


NEW, ENTERTAINING 
JUVENILE 


TALES OF MOMOLU 


by LORENZ GRAHAM 


This book, beautifully illustrated by Let- 
terio Calapai, tells about a Liberian boy 
who lives a gay and happy life in his 
own country. (Ages 8 and up). $2.50 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
20 West 40th St., New York 18 


Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


INSURE WITH 
NEGRO COMPANIES 


They provide: SECURITY for loved 
Ones, JOBS for Trained Negroes and 
ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


George A. Beavers Jr.. 
Chairman of Board and Agency Director 


Norman O. Houston, 
President and Comperoller 


National Negro Insurance Assn. 
reported for 1944: 
—Assets of $56,046,360.58 
—Insurance in force: $630,156,539.00 
—Policies in force: 3,584,745 


—Employment (38 companies reporting) 
10,084 Negroes 


CALIFORNIA, ILLINOIS AND TEXAS 
Home Office: 


4261 CENTRAL AVE., 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


| TRAVELERS’ HOTEL DIRECTORY 


California 
HOTEL SIMMONS 
“A home away from home” 
542 6th Ave.—San Diego 


Ohio 
WARD APARTMENT HOTEL 
4113 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland 


Legal Directory 
(Continued from page 62) 


L. Marian Poe 
548—25th St., Newport News 
Telephone: 2-1391 


R. H. Cooley, Jr. 


133 Harrison St., Petersburg 
Telephone: 653 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Willard L. Brown 
100212 Washington St, E. Charleston 
Telephone: 31931 & 21470 
T. G. Nutter 
60812 Kanaawha Bivd., Charleston 1 
Telephone: 22641 
J. M, Ellis 


Oak Hill 
Telephone: 257 








been a | bron 





